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EICHMANN ON TRIAL 


Karl Adolf Eichmann has been on trial in Jerusalem since April 11. 


Never in the history of mankind has an individual faced a court 
of law charged with such monstrous crimes. The trial, which is to 
reconstruct in the cold terms of legal procedure one of the grimmest 
periods of history, is an act of indictment against the evil past; at the 
same time it fulfils our desire-for a final settling of the account with 
Nazism. The whole world should be listening with patience, attention 
and concern to the cruel and bloody story that is being told in 
Jerusalem. - 


And yet this is not the case. Recent events — both encouraging and 
ominous — have moved into the foreground. On April 12 Major 
Gagarin flew into the cosmos. For the first time man looked down on 
the earth from interplanetary space. Hardly had the tremor of excite- 
ment at the thought of the fantastic future promised by this flight 
passed when a menace, tragically obsolete and out of keeping with 
the magnificent advances of the human mind, rocked the world: an 
armed invasion of Cuba, organized and prepared on the territory of the 
United States, and launched on April 17. Five days later French gen- 
erals staged a coup in Algeria. 


At a time when people all over the world should be becoming 
aware, as never before, of the community of their fate, international 
relations were suddenly and violently disrupted. Eichmann’s case 
occupied the headlines only for a day — the pressure of alarming 
foreign news relegated it to the back columns and obscured its 
Significance. 


We think that it should find its way back to front-page promi- 
nence, For whatever the future holds for us — a gradual building up of 
unity as reason demands or a further entanglement in armaments and 
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conflicts with their attendant atmosphere of fear, suspicion and 
hatred, all leading to the inevitable result — we have no right t | 





evade our duty of a final reckoning with the past. For Nazism was 
not — as some would like us to believe — a passing episode; our time; | 
still are plagued by its incubus of guilt. 


The Eichmann trial carries a high dramatic charge; it has focused 
in a single setting great historic events which some would like to | 
forget, but the memory of which must never be allowed to die. They 
bear a moral and political meaning which each generation must study 
for itself. 


The moral meaning above all. The absurd military code of ethics 
still sometimes regarded as a valuable cultural heritage of long cen- 
turies, was pushed by Nazism to its extreme. But the way of thinking 
which is its breeding ground is quite common and deeply rooted in! 
the world of today. ; 


Firstly, there is the concept of “obeying orders” which absolves the | 
soldier of responsibility. Logically, this can only leave us with the | 
conclusion that the guilt of Nazi Germany rests with one man alone , 
— Adolf Hitler. All the others simply carried out his orders. This is 
the line of defence adopted by Eichmann. “At that time I was blindly | 
obeying orders. This obedience was, so speak, my fulfilment; I founi| 
in it peace of mind and satisfaction.” On another occasion he tries | | 
clear himself of guilt by the simple argument that “the signal ' 
begin action was given by Hitler”. 


Second, the concept of “good faith” which also eliminates respor- 
sibility. Logically, this absolves even Hitler of responsibility, for w 
have no reason to suppose that he acted contrary to his concepti« 
of good and evil or that his actions were really in conflict with mt 
beliefs. ' 

Third, there is the interpretation of honour as enjoining a blinij 
loyalty to one’s obligations — however ignominious. This “Rom#/ 
virtue” can be used to justify anything under the sun. 

Fourth, the concept that it is “the system” that produces criminal’ 


and so is responsible for the crimes they commit. “That’s how we wert) 
brought up” or “that was the system” — these stock pleas can bel 
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Eichmann on trial 5 


stretched to excuse a great deal. It is easy to accuse a faceless system — 
its anonymity is complete; each individual criminal is merely a product 
of the system and in each individual instance it is the system which 
is guilty. 

Whilst dismissing this as mere special pleading we are not trying 
to suggest that people are not essentially dependent on the political 
system in which they are brought up, or that they are not its products 
to a certain degree. Let us remember, however, that no system can 
cast the individual into a rigid and ineluctible mould. A system is 
not so much a method of producing people as a method of selection 
— it chooses the human tools which best suit its mechanism. 


If conditions determined people absolutely, history would stand 
still: the primary conditions would configure all in the same way; we 
would all be ideally adapted to them and feel no desire for change. 
The system, however, although it does influence individuals, is at the 
same time created by them. 


Tt is possible to describe the historical conditions which ensured 
success to the Nazi party in the thirties; none the less every individual 
who contributed to this success is responsible for his share in the 
building of the “new order”. In other words, no conditions, no system 
and no doctrine can absolve a criminal who came under the influence 
of these conditions, this system or this doctrine. 


The case of Eichmann bids us reconsider many traditional moral 
concepts. 


And what is its political significance? 


We know that there are many people in west Germany who 
sincerely want the trial of Eichmann to add impetus to the struggle 
against the still thriving remnants of Nazism: they too think that the 
Eichmann case is a warning of the possibility of a resurgence of 
Fascism and anti-Semitism — wherever they may appear. And yet 
in official attitudes in the Federal Republic to Eichmann’s trial there 
is something that is deeply disquieting. The universal issues which it 
raises have drawn from the Federal Government the sort of 
“moral” arguments discussed in the first part of this article. At the 
same time it hastened in advance of the proceedings to voice its fears 
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that communists would “make capital” out of the trial. Chancellor 





Adenauer and his associates do not want a genuine reckoning with 
the past. In west German school text-books Nazism is an episode for 


which one man was responsible — an episode that is mentioned only | 


in passing, as it were. 


A classical example of this attitude was provided by Dr Robert 


Servatius, Eichmann’s counsel, who made three submissions. The | 


first was that the heirs of the nation against which the crimes for 
which Eichmann stands trial were committed cannot be objective and 
so cannot pass a just verdict; the second, that his client cannot be 
tried on the basis of retroactive legislation, in this case laws stipulat- 
ing punishment for death camps, crematoria and genocide. Both 
these submissions are a direct attack on all the principles and 
precedents set at Nuremberg. Finally, the third submission was that 
the responsibility for Nazi crimes can be borne only by the Nazi state 
— which no longer exists. None of the organizers of these crimes, 
however, can be held responsible, since they were all “drawn” into 
the crime. 


It is difficult not to feel that the Eichmann case is an indictment 
of this kind of mentality; it is a political warning of the influence on 
public life in west Germany of former Nazis of the Globke kind and 
many other high officials in the Federal Government; it is a warning 
of the political mood that is being fostered in the homeland of the 


accused — of the type of militaristic thinking personified by Strauss | 


and Heusinger. 


For us Poles the trial of Eichmann has an exceptional relevance, 
since, apart from its general human reference, it is the final chapter 
of a tragedy, which was mainly played out on Polish territory — mort | 
than half of Eichmann’s victims were Polish citizens. For centurie | 
Poles and Jews lived a common life in the same country, and i 
Hitler’s plans for genocide “the Jewish problem” and “the Polish 
problem” were bracketed together under the joint heading of racial 
policy. Eichmann, the murderer of Jews, is at the same time responsi- 
ble for the mass extermination of Poles. 


His trial commands us to take another look at the past. What has/ 


been | 
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been done cannot be undone. The dead cannot be raised. But a moral 


reckoning is needed. 

There is, of course, the problem of punishment. No punishment 
— even symbolic — can fit the magnitude of this crime. Nor can it 
solve anything. And yet punishment must be imposed. The symbolic 
sentence passed in Jerusalem — as in Nuremberg — will right the 
scales of historic justice as an atonement for humanity’s degradation. 
It will also be a landmark orienting our way into the future. 














INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES | 


Ignacy Sachs | 


If the gap dividing the underdeveloped countries from the 
handful of advanced industrial countries is to be bridged, the first 
thing the former must do is to introduce certain organizational and 
institutional changes so as to be able to make full use of both their 
own resources and of resources from outside in order to ensure 
a rate of growth definitely surpassing the average rate achieved by | 
the advanced capitalist countries. The fundamental importance of! 
problems of internal policy should not, however, overshadow the fact | 
that much also depends on external conditions for development. In| 
certain circumstances foreign trade acts as an accelerator of growth, | 
while in others it constitutes a troublesome bottleneck which hampers 
the whole process of development. The second case is the one which 
fits most of the underdeveloped countries. 


This can be shown in different ways. It is useful, in my opinion, | 
to compare the export indices per capita in constant prices with the | 
1937 level. In a considerable number of countries this index show ! 
a marked fall, which argues that import possibilities per head of | 
population in those countries are much more limited now than in the 
depression years in the thirties. Yest the ambitious projects for ec 
nomic development undertaken by these countries are based m 
increased imports of capital goods. Here are a few examples. | 


In 1959 exports from Indonesia, calculated per head of population 
were 44 per cent lower than in 1937, in Argentina 60 per cell} 
lower, in Egypt 34 per cent, in Malaya 27 per cent, in Ceylo 
17 per cent, in Mexico 9 per cent. Brazil maintained her per capila 
exports on practically an unchanged level (+ 4 per cent). These | 
countries will easily be identified as those which produce t*| 
ditional primary goods imported by western Europe nad the United | 
States. 
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international trade 9 


At the other extreme, far fewer underdeveloped countries — 
those producing oil and certain minerals — show a great increase 
in per capita exports: more than threefold in Venezuela, more than 
twofold in the Congo, and more than one-and-a-half times in 
Rhodesia. To complete the picture, it should be added that per 
capita exports have risen two-fold in France, one-and-a-half times 
in Britain, and by 80 per cent in the United States, while Japan 
has maintained her level almost unchanged (+ 2 per cent), and the 
U.S.S.R. has shown an almost seven-fold increase. In Poland the 
increase has been almost three-fold. 

To take another basis of consideration: the unfavourable position 
of the underdeveloped countries is reflected in their falling share 
in the turnover of the capitalist world. In 1938 the primary goods pro- 
ducing ccuntries accounted for 37.5 per cent of capitalist world 
exports, and 35 per cent of imports, while in 1959 the export figure fell 
to 34.1 per cent and imports rose slightly, to 35.4 per cent. These 
changes become still more evident if we take into account only the 
reciprocal trade between the industrial countries as one group, 
and the primary goods producers as another. It then becomes clear 
that exports from the first group to the second, expressed as a per- 
centage of capitalist world exports, have decreased from 25.7 per 
cent to 24.5 per cent, while exports from the primary goods producers 
to the industrial countries have fallen from 28.2 per cent to 23.6 per 
cent. These figures show that at present the underdeveloped countries 
are importing more than they are exporting. An idea of the 
dimensions of this problem can be gathered from the fact that 
in the ten years 1950-1959 the unfavourable balance of trade 
(including the cost of transport and insurance) amounted to the 
colossal sum of 20 thousand million dollars. To this we should add 
the servicing of foreign capital, burdening the unfavourable balance of 
payments in the underdeveloped countries by another 13 thousand 
million dollars. 


Moreover, since the growth of world trade is far behind the 
growth of production — in 1959 industrial production in the capitalist 
countries was 2.5 times greater than in 1938, while in the same 
period the production of primary commodities increased twofold, and 
the volume of world trade by only 80 per cent — it will easily be 
deduced that in a number of underdeveloped countries there is a dis- 
tinct tendency for the volume of foreign trade to fall as compared 
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with the size of the national income. In Brazil, over the period | on the 
1948-1958, the share of exports in the gross national product decreasej! those « 
from approximately 12 per cent to 7.6 per cent. Once again the problem! _petwee 
arises of how to pay for indispensable capital imports. A very | countr: 
drastic, and at the same time very characteristic example is provided’ jjsecu! 
by the draft of India’s third Five-Year Plan. According to this’ _ policy. 
plan, during the five-year period 1961/62-1965/66 exports will | Thi 
amount to approximately 35 thousand million rupees, and therefore’ favour 
will not even cover the cost of current, non-investment imports. countr 
During the same period India will have to pay 5 thousand million in pro 
rupees of debts, while investment imports — without which the’ to G: 
plan could not possibly succeed — are to cost 20 thousand million’ Europ 
rupees. The above calculations have not taken into account the dollar: 
American surplus food to be sent to India under Public Law 480, worth | _greate 
over 6 thousand million rupees. Thus during the third Five-Year devel 
Plan, India’s foreign exchange deficit will amount to 32 thousand = years. 
million rupees, that is, an amount almost equal to the country’s! count 
planned exports! These figures speak for themselves. terms 


P in 1% 
The question arises, does such a situation derive from an | 


exceptional set of circumstances, or is it an expression of some pes 
particular trend? Most economists interested in the problems of show 
international capitalist division of labour are inclined to the second BE index 
hypothesis. The experts of the Economic Commission for Latin | since 
America, for instance, based their whole argument for the formation Sconce 
of a common market in that continent on the assumption that the | mitte 
prospects for the development of traditional exports from the Latin | Septe 
American countries to industrial markets are very poor. It is to be is th 


expected rather that the integration of Europe which is now taking that 
place will make the tendency of exports from the underdeveloped oils 
countries to lag behind world trade still more pronounced; thus worll | 


Ame 

trade will continue to act as a factor limiting the rate of economic | T 
growth of the developing countries. Marxist regard these facts a | 

a symptom of a long-term structural crisis in the international capi- | " 

talist division of labour. is la 

unde 

It does not seem to me that the problem of the terms of trade — 

should come into the same category as the fundamental weakness | 4). 

of the capitalist division of labour. The fluctuations of the terms _ The 

exce 


of trade — which more often than not have an adverse influence 
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on the producers of primary goods* — only increase the effect of 
those critical factors arising from the anachronistic division of labour 
between the handful of industrial countries and the primary producing 
countries, and introduce an exceptionally harmful element of 
insecurity which makes it difficult to plan any long-term economic 
policy. 

This does not mean that we should shut our eyes to the fact that 
favourable terms of trade have enabled the industrial capitalist 
countries in recent years to draw thousands of millions of dollars 
in profits at the expense of the underdeveloped countries. According 
to GATT estimates, during the three years, 1956-1959, western 
Europe earned through the terms of trade 2.6 thousand million 
dollars, dnd the United States nearly 700 million. These sums are 
greater than all the development loans granted to the under- 
developed countries by the International Bank over the last ten 
years. Undoubtedly the boom through which the west European 
countries are passing at present is connected with the favourable 
terms of trade they are experiencing. Taking the 1950 level as 100, 
in 1959 these terms for Great Britain were 110, and for west Germany 
138.5. Conversely, compared with that boom year for primary commod- 
ities, Latin America’s term of trade fell to 78. In 1960 this trend 
showed no change, and in December 1960 the raw materials price 
index quoted in The Economist was lower than at any time 
since the devaluation of the pound in 1949. It is impossible not to 
concur with the opinion expressed at the meeting of the “Com- 
mittee of Twenty-One” of the Organization of American States in 
September 1960 by Alberto Lleras, President of Colombia: “If such 
is the trade situation... I would like to express my candid opinion 
that we are not facing a development problem, but are, rather, 
confronted with a crisis unprecedented in the history of Latin 
America...” 

The payment difficulties encountered by the underdeveloped 


* Comparison of a long series of terms of trade is difficult, and there 
is lack of uniform data in this field. It is known, however, that the 
underdeveloped countries were able to attain the level of the terms of 
trade from the years 1876-80 only once, for a short period, during the 
Korean war. Through the whole period between the two World Wars, 
the terms of trade were considerably worse than in the 1876-80 period. 
The same is true, on the whole, of the post-war period — with the 
exception of the Korean war. At present the terms of trade are estimated 
at 80-85 per cent of the 1876-80 level. 
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countries, resulting from the gap between exports and imports and 
from the servicing of foreign investment loans, have therefore 
become even more severe as a result of the fall in the terms of trade 

Can any remedy be found for these difficulties? Many people 
think that large-scale inflow of capital from the rich to the under. 
developed countries could be of help. The following figures, how- 
ever, undermine this theory. 


Underdeveloped countries | 
Exports, profits from foreign investment, inflow of capital 
(in million dollars) 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Exports to USA 


and Western Europe 17,274 17,895 19,141 20,400 20,571 19,993 | 
Profits taken by foreign 

capital 1,732 1,908 2,340 2,552 2,784 2,518 
Transfer of capital 432 810 744 #+1,865 2,532 1,213 

in that: 

private ; 

investment 2,013 2,820 3,231 4,832 7,654 6,434) 


It will be seen that the underdeveloped countries had to spend | 


from 10 to 20 per cent of the value of their exports to the industrial 
countries to service foreign investments. In no year was the influx 
of new capital from private sources equal to this outflow, nor, 
with the exception of 1956 and 1957, did it come to even half. In fact, | 
capital from the underdeveloped countries is being drained off | 
by the industrial ones.. This is confirmed by examination of the | 
balance of payments of the United States. In the period 1950-1959 , 
new, direct American investments abroad (including both transfer | 
of capital and reinvestment, amounting to about 45 per cent of the 

total) accounted for 19 thousand million dollars, while dividend 

drawn from foreign investments amounted to more than 26 thovw | 
sand million dollars. There was therefore a net transfer of capita | 
to the United States of 7 thousand million dollars, and in addition 

American assets abroad increased by over 8 thousand million dol | 
lars from the reploughing of profits. In view of these circumstances, al | 
attempts to solve the payments difficulties of the underdevelopei | 
countries by means of private investment of foreign capital must, | 
over a period of several years, have a disastrous effect on thei | 
balance of payments, unless these investments are directed to the | 
production of commodities for export, for example in the form a § 
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huge mining concerns which function as a foreign enclave, or 
a state within a state, a situation which generally brings the under- 
developed countries few economic advantages, and at the same 
time, in most cases, serious troubles of a different nature, and the 
exhaustion of their natural resources. 

On the other hand, international loans or credits for the purchase 
of capital goods are much more useful. What international bodies and 
the capitalist powers have been doing so far in this direction is, how- 
ever, pitifully small in relation to the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries. Some economists have calculated that if the annual rate of 
growth of the national income per capita of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries were to reach more than 3 per cent during the present decade, 
internal accumulation would have to be supplemented by an 
annual sum of some 13 thousand million dollars from external 
sources to bring about an equilibrium in their balance of payments. 
The chances of such a solution are not too good, at least as long 
as vast sums of money are spent on armaments. It should be 
remembered in this context that the injection of money from outside 
is like the use of insulin in the treatment of diabetes — it acts as 
a palliative, not as. a cure. Even a large increase in the stream 
of credits and gifts will not by itself solve the most important 
problem — the stimulation of exports to reach such a level as would 
enable these countries to pay back what they owe with money which 
they have themselves earned. Generally speaking, the first thing the 
underdeveloped countries need is to be able to sell their traditional 
goods at stable prices, so that, being sure of a steady revenue from 
this source, they can plan their long-term imports of capital goods. 

In addition, they need credits which, on the one hand, will enable 
them to import the capital goods they need for investment purposes, 
and, on the other, provide a guarantee that they will be able to 
export more of their own goods and thus be able to pay back 
their debts. This double requirement is fulfilled by the long-term 
investment credits granted by the socialist countries, which provide 
for repayment in commodities. This is the main reason why these 
credits are so attractive, although, of course, there are other 
factors — such as a very low rate of interest, the possibility of using 
the credits to buy heavy industrial equipment, and the advantages 
of breaking the capitalist powers’ monopoly in supplying capital 
goods — which also play not an insignificant part. 
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The total amount of credits given by the socialist countries ip 
the last few years has grown considerably. Soviet credits alone are 
estimated at more than 2.5 thousand million dollars. But the 








significance of these credits is undoubtedly greater even than their | 


actual amount, just as the trade between the socialist and the 
underdeveloped countries plays a far greater role in the present- 


day world than one would expect from statistics, which show that | 


this trade amounts to 1/20th of the total trade of the underdeveloped 


countries. In international economics, these credits herald a nev, | 


dynamic factor offsetting the tendencies militating against the under- 
developed countries in the capitalist markets. The cooperation between 
the underdeveloped and the socialist countries is only in its initial 


phase. But there is no doubt that both sides will be able to derive ' 


great advantages from it. It is to be expected that new ways and 
forms of this trade will be elaborated, beginning with long-term 
economic agreements followed by long-term contracts which will have 
a stabilizing influence on the price of commodities and give a much 
desired regularity of trade. 


To return to what I said at the beginning, a definite improve: } 
ment in the position of the underdeveloped countries will be reached 


only when their economies undergo a fundamental transformation and 
the expansion and development of their industries enable them, 
firstly, to start large-scale production of hitherto imported goods 
and, secondly, to extend the range of their exports. This, however, 
as Brazil’s experience shows for instance, does not result automatically 
from the development of industrial production. Once more, it is worth 
noting here the great possibilities for cooperation with the socialist 
countries. For example, there may be exchange of know-how it 
planning the expansion of industry, and thus ensuring a prope 
sequence of development. It would also be possible to reach agree 
ment on specialization of production in certain. fields and on mutud 
exchange. The fact that both the socialist countries and some of the 
developing countries are at the stage of rapidly expanding their pr 
duction potential, and therefore have to take numerous decisions wit! 
regard to planned investments, should, generally speaking, enable them 
to take steps in that direction from the point of view of setting it 


mee 


advance the pattern of future trade between them. My personal view 


is that the differences in social systems need not necessarily impede 
such cooperation. 
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SYSTEM OF TAXATION 


Jerzy Lubowicki 


I 


The taxation system in Poland has since the war undergone several 
changes dictated by the changes in the economic structure that take 
place in a people’s democracy. The growth of the state sector of the 
economy and a policy of limiting the scope of the private sector are 
at the basis of this evolution, the final aim of which is the creation of 
a socialist system. The different phases of this evolution require differ- 
ent taxation metheds which either follow changes caused by economic 
or administrative factors, or themselves, to a greater or lesser extent, 
lead to transformations of the system. 

With the liberation of Poland from the Nazi occupation the pre-war 
tax legislation came temporarily back into force. The present system 
was enacted in 1946 and supplemented in 1947. All the pre-war legis- 
lation was repealed; under the new statutes separate principles of 
taxation were established for state enterprises with the pre-war rules 
retained for the private sector. It was made clear in all official pro- 
nouncements at the time that the new system, which lasted till the end 
of 1948, was not designed to liquidate the private sector; in fact, the 
number of private enterprises increased during this period to a high 
peint of about 360 thousand firms. 

This system was thoroughly revised in 1949 as a result of the po- 
litical and economic transformations in the second half of 1948. The 
principle was accepted that one of the laws of development of a people’s 
democracy was a more rapid growth of the state sector and the 
elimination of the private sector. This doctrine underlay the Six-Year 
Plan (1950—55) which was called “the plan for building the founda- 
tions of socialism”. 

One of the principles of taxation policy — according to a statement 
made by the Minister of Finance — was to prevent small enterprises 


solvent. This purpose was served by the introduction in 1950 of 


15 
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a simplified system of assessment based on external characteristics 





This system of summarily levied turnover and income taxes (summary 
tax) was extended to a growing number of taxpayers even though the 
total number of firms was falling at that time. In agriculture ther 
was a temporary drop in production as a result of increased burden; 
of various kinds and a growing number of co-operatives showed re- 
turns lower than those of private farms. 

The economic results of the tax policy being pursued with regard | 
to the private sector — particularly in the country — were criticized | 
at the end of 1956.* As a result the assessment basis for the land tax 
was made more realistic and tax rates substantially lowered; the 
maximum rate of income tax fell from 80 to 65 per cent; the reduced 
rates were extended to tax on wages and salaries, and farmers ani; 
artisans were granted special tax reliefs for investments. 

A departure from this trend was the introduction of a surtax on 


private income, wages and salaries in excess of 96,000 zlotys per! 
annum, after deduction of tax. A stricter observance of the law was’ 


imposed on tax agencies which, among other things, were deprived o/ 
the right to reject accounts unless they were misleading or incorrect. | 


Conditions in general and tax policy in particular have made for! 


a substantial increase in the number of private enterprises since 1957 
The former discrimination against legally operating private businesses 


has disappeared from the taxation system. On the contrary, the lower- | 
ing of rates and the change in assessment methods have contributed | 


to an increase in the number of small private enterprises. The situ: 
tion in agriculture has so improved that crop yields per hectare hav, 
reached a record level (Table 1). 



































TABLE 1 
Number of Private Enterprises 
ae | of which 
| Crafts | i 
F hich 
hae wee —_— Industry | Trade | Service 
total P 
summary 
tax | a 
1948 360.147 139.059 oo 23.051 | 130.881 =a 
1955 135.401 78.004 58.813 4.237 15.886 | . 25.674 | 
1959 217.666 124.295 98.933 11.220 23.077 30.366 
* W. Gomutka: Droga demokratyzacji [The Road to Democratj) 


Trybuna Ludu, 1956, No. 294. 
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The place in the budget of the different taxes can be seen from 
Table 2. 
TABLE 2 


State Budget Revenues 
(in million zlotys) 























Type of Revenue 1955 | 1957 1959 

Total 124,282 147,936 186,521 
of which; 

the socialized sector 92,712 114,422 125,612 
of which; 

turnover tax 65,688 63,645 61,873 

budget differences 19,673 35,469 35,403 

payments from profits 11,294 12,131 17,055 

social insurance 13,556 18,463 21,633 

the private sectot 12,909 16,585 22,734 
of which: 

income tax deducted from payrolls | 5,747} 8,755 12,211 

land tax 4,022 3,873 4,502 

turnover and income tax | 1,579 1,767 2,662 

The shate of the private sector 

in total revenues (in percentages) | 10.4 10.5 12.2 

i 


II 


The basic part in the budget is played by income from the social- 
ized sector — particularly from state enterprises — derived mainly 
from turnover tax and budget differences. * 

The structure of turnover tax adopted by the socialist countries is 
so designed that the main burden falls primarily on industrial enter- 
prises producing goods of general use (tobacco, salt, liquor, matches, 
sugar, meat and fats) and by purchasing agencies (corn, slaughter ani- 
mals). Turnover tax is not paid by trade enterprises, and exemptions ~ 
have been granted to the following industries: mining, metallurgy, 
engineering, construction, transport, etc. The tax is based on sales turn- 
over. The basic rate is expressed as a price difference i.e., the differ- 


* J. Lubowicki: Les impots sur les transactions et les transmissions en 
oe Archives Internationales des Finances Publiques. v. 2, 1959, p. 
—350. 
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ence between the higher sales price including the turnover tax and the 

lower factory price (the planned cost of production and profit). in, 
a very few cases the rate is expressed as a percentage of turnover. The : 
rates are fixed by the Minister of Finance or the Ministers of particu. 

lar industries. A major part of the tax is collected when the accounts 

are settled through the central bank. 


regard to the purchaser (producer, merchant, consumer), or the source 
from which goods are purchased (co-operative, farmer, private 
individual). They are payed primarily by trading enterprises 
althought, in some cases, they apply to industrial enterprises paying 
turnover tax. Differences may be positive or negative, they ar 
settled by clearing, either separately or on a net balance basis. 

A payment from profit is either a profit residue after deductions 
for the works fund, (including bounces payments not exceeding on: 
month’s wages), the development fund and the reserve fund. In 
enterprises run by local authorities the top priority is given to budg- 
et payments which are determined on a percentage basis depending 
upon the profitability and the relative share of personnel outlays in 
total outlays. The percentages of deductions for the funds are fixed 
within the limits of specified norms. 


Ill 


Taxes collected from private individuals play a decidedly smaller 
part in the budget. 

The most important are taxes on the gross contracted wages ané 
earnings of manual and office workers, both in government and in pr: 
vate establishments where earnings exceed 850 zlotys a month. The 


jowest rate of tax is 0.9 per cent, rising to 21.5 per cent for’ salaries 


of 4000 zlotys a month. Since 1956 the top rate has been reduced to 15 
per cent for workers employed in industry. Since 1960, this reduction 
has been extended to a majority of employees. This tax is also leviei 
on fees for services or work done on a contract basis (but not for the 
sale of material objects). Remuneration for work of a scientific, educt 
tional, artistic, literary or journalistic character is also liable to this 
tax with exemptions of up to 50 per cent for expenses; the highest rat 


on the taxable portion is 12 per cent for earnings in excess of 1700 zo | 


tys a month. The rate of tax levied on the earnings of lawyers, lottery 
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agents, salesmen and buying agents is, since last year, the same as the 
rate of general income tax (65 per cent). Earnings exceeding 96,000 zlo- 
tys a year after tax are subject to a surtax amounting to 10 per cent 
on the first 12,000 zlotys in excess of 96,000 zlotys, 20 per cent on the 
following 12,000, and 40 per cent on the remainder. 


IV 


Taxes collected from farmers* make up a considerable sum since 
there are 3 million individually owned farms which take up 87 per 
cent of agriculturally productive land (co-operatives — 1 per cent, 
state farms — 12 per cent) and produce 90 per cent of gross output 
(co-operatives — 1 per cent, state farms — 9 per cent). The reorgani- 
zation of property relations in 1946 led to the introduction of new 
taxation principles. 

Farms are subject to land tax based on gross income. Until 1950, 
this gross income was expressed in metric quintals of corn by multi- 
plying the number of hectares occupied by the farm by a fixed average 
gross income (yield). This system was replaced in 1950 by a highly 
differentiated system of gross income norms per hectare. At present, 
the Council of Ministers classifies each taxation district in one of the 
three farming regions into which the whole country has been divided 
on the basis of all the factors influencing profitability (soil, population, 
industrialization, communications). Taxation districts are divided into 
zones: city, town, suburban, rural and remote. This division is based on 
the size of the town and the distance between the farm and the town. 
Productive land is divided into the following four categories: arable 
land, meadows, pastures and woods. Each category, except woods, is 
subdivided into 6 classes. From this subdivision 118 norms of estimated 
gross income per hectare have been calculated thus bringing estimates 
closer to actual income. These norms which since 1950 are expres- 
sed in money terms and range from 4,010 to 460 zlotys are fixed by 
the Council of Ministers. Since 1950 their value has been doubled. Sep- 
arate norms are used for the so-called special crops (other than corn 
crops) if their size is greater than that generally accepted for farms. 
The conditions under which a crop is included in a special category 
(kind of crop, area and the method of cultivation), and the size of the 


* J. Lubowicki — L’imposta fondiaria in Polonia, Archivio Finanziario. 
V. VI. Padova, 1957. 
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| 
norm (from 90 to 500 per cent the basic norm) are determined by the 
Minister of Finance; lower authorities may change these norms by 
up to 25 per cent either way. Some special crops (fibre, industrial 
oleaginous and medicinal plants) are exempted from tax, either 
wholly, or where they are delivered to state agencies. 

The land tax rate is progressive for privately owned farms, and 
proportional for co-operative farms (3.5 to 4.5 per cent, depending | 
upon the type of co-operative). Up to 1954 state farms were only sub- 
ject to 8 per cent tax. The highest and the lowest progressive rates for 
particular years are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Progressive Rates 
Lowest rate Highest rate 








Year idee, Ae hs ee. Rate % 
1946 600 (20q) 4) 4 6,000 (200q) 8 
1947 450 (10q) 4 6,750 (150q) 16>) 
1948 600 (10q) 3 15,000 (250q) 18 (23.4) 
1949 600 (10q) 2 15,000 (250q) 18 (25.2) 
1950 600 2 12,000 18 (23.4) 
1951 600 3 12,000 25 (22.5) 
1952 900 6 22,000 48 
1953/54 3,200 10 25,300 48 
1955/56 3,509 9—10 27,800 44-48) | 
1957/58 3,500 9—10 19,850 36 — 40 
1959/60 3,500 9—10 19,850 24 — 40 | 














a) In they years 1946-49 gross income was expressed in metric quintals of rye, here 
translated into zlotys. 


b) In 1948-51 “obligatory social saving’’ was imposed on those paying land ani 
income taxes. The former were obliged to deposit savings in proportion to the | 
land tax. These savings were converted into a long-term state loan and since 
1952 the land tax has been raised by their value. 


c) In 1955 three scales came into force and in 1959 six, depending on the are | 
lower scales are in force in the Western and Northern Territories. 


Taxpayers whose gross income does not exceed 15,750 zlotys per | 
annum are entitled to exemptions if they have children up to 14 yeals 
of age. All taxpayers living in the Western and Northern Territories 
are entitled to investment allowances. Building investments of n# | 
less than 4,000 zlotys entitle a tax reduction of 30 per cent of the | 
value of outlays, but not exceeding 20,000 zlotys. There are also tat 
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reliefs for farm owners who are performing their military service, etc. 
The tax relief ceiling for a single taxpayer may not exceed 1,750 zlo- 
tys per annum. 


Vv 


Income tax is levied on the income of companies, partnerships and 
other enterprises, professional men, and farmers who lease their land, 
and on income from urban property. This tax was originally levied on 
general income, i.e. the difference between revenue and expenses. 
Since 1949 there has been a distinction between partial income which 
is income from one source, and general income which is the sum total 


























TABLE 4 
Lowest rate Highest rate 
Income 
Year and type of tax Rie wal % |in onc el % 
= ys zlotys 
1952-56 partiat income 3,600 5 162 50 
general income 10,800 a 162 30 
Total 162 80 
1957-60 partial income 6,600 5 300 50 
general income 60,000 2 300 15 
Total 300 65 





of partial incomes from different sources. Partial tax is confined to 
those sources which bring income and from which no deductions are 
allowed for losses from other sources. General tax is levied on the 
total amount of partial incomes or the difference between incomes 
and losses from two or more sources. All earnings from professional 
services and from property are included in income. Depreciation is not 
considered as an expense deductible from income. The basic tax-free 
allowance per annum is 6,600 zlotys for partial income and 6,000 zlo- 
tys for general income. 

Table 4 shows the tax rates in recent years. 

Incomes exceeding 96,000 zlotys per annum after tax are subject 
to surtax amounting to 10 per cent on the first 12,000 zlotys over 


» 96,000, 30 per cent on the next 12,000 and 60 per cent on the 
| Temainder. 
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Incomes from patent rights and from literary, artistic, scientific an; 





journalistic work are subject toa 25 per cent reduction, artisans to } 
per cent, and the medical and engineering professions to 10 per cent | 
Tax is raised by 25 per cent for income from capital, property, leay 
contracts, sale of goods and property rights. Family allowances ar 
granted in the lower income groups; among the higher income group; 
tax is raised by 20 per cent for single men and by 10 per cent fo 
childless married couples. ' 


VI. 


Until 1951 co-operatives, except for co-operative farms, were sub 
ject to income tax on the same general terms as other taxpayers excep 
that tax was 25 per cent lower and could not exceed '/s of the taxable | 
amount. Since then there has been a separate income tax for the co- 
operatives from which only co-operative farms are exempted. 

The tax is based on earned profit. The rate of tax depends upon 
the type of co-operative and on profit rate. Credit unions pay 25 pa 
cent of profits; trading, food and dairy co-operatives — 33 '/s pe 
cent of profits, “Peasants’ Self-Help Co-operatives” in villages — 2i’ 
per cent, elsewhere — 33 '/s per cent. The rate of income tax sinc 
1959 is shown in Table 5. 

Producers’ co-operatives drawing their members from the disabled 
and the blind are granted substantial tax reductions if their profits 
are low. New co-operatives using waste products as their raw ms 


TABLE 5 


Rate of Income Tax 





: a a) On the portion of b the 
were oe profit constituting Taz a bt volt 
from te in relation to own cost pm 














— 5% fed 20% ** sis 
5 10% 5% 20% 35% 
10 15% 10% 27.5% 50% 
15 50% 15% 35% 90% 


If the profit rate exceeds 50 per cent the whole excess profit is taken as tax § 
* Percentage ratio of profit to cost. 


** For service co-operatives whose profit rate does not exceed 5 per cent tlt! 
tax is 15 per cent of the profit. 
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terials and all: co-operatives. started in underdeveloped areas and in 
the Western Territories are exempted from taxes for a period of two 
years. 


VII 


Taxation on the acquisition of property rights depends on whether 
the acquisition is by purchase or by gift or inheritance. 

The tax on a non-commercial acquisition is the only capital tax 
levied on gifts or bequests. It is paid on the net value of the bequest, 
ie. after deducting debts and other charges, where the net amount 
exceeds 30,000 zlotys. The rate of tax depends on the size of the 
bequest and on the degree of relationship between benefactor and 
beneficiary. This can be one of four kinds; in the first come parents, 
children and grandchildren, in the fourth — the unrelated. The rates 
are as follows: 


Net value of inheritance Degree of relationship and the rate in 
in thousand zlotys: percentages 
I IT III IV 
30 — 45 1 1.5 2 “t 
over 1,500 20 30 40 72 


The value of the inheritance is declared by the taxpayer. Tax 
authorities can claim that the declared value is too low and in case 
of a refusal to raise it may reassess it themselves with the help of 
experts. 


Vill 


Taxes on expenses include turnover tax, tax on the purchase of 
property rights and apartment tax. 

Turnover tax in the private sector is paid on sales of goods and 
services for profit. The rates of tax since 1960 are: for trading 
enterprises — 3.5 per cent except for foodstuffs on which the rate 
is 2.5 per cent; for industrial enterprises of the handicraft type — 
4 per cent, and of other types—5 per cent; for consignment sales 
shops — 10 per cent; for the medical profession — 4 per cent; for the 
engineering profession — 5 per cent; for other professions — 6 per 
cent. Most enterprises pay income and turnover tax combined in the 
form of summary tax. 
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Unlike activities liable to turnover tax, the purchase of property 
rights includes non-professional transactions, for instance exchange, 
lease, sale, etc. (The only exception is dealings in real estate which are 
subject to both taxes). The subjects of the public sector do not pay 
this tax. The rate for real estate sales is 6 per cent, for movabk | 
goods — 2.5 per cent if there is a contract in writing, and 3.5 per cent 
if no such contract has been drawn up and the value of the sale 
exceeds 3,000 zlotys. Up to 300 zlotys this tax is paid in stamps, above | 
this amount in cash. 





f 
Apartment tax amounts to 100 per cent of pre-war rent or 1 


per cent of actual rent. Urban authorities can levy their own tax on 
apartments, at the same rate, for investment purposes. 
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A COMMITTED WRITER 


Lestaw M. Bartelski 


Leon Kruczkowski’s début as a prose writer showed a sur- 
prising maturity. His first novel, Kordian i cham (Kordian and the 
Boor) — the title controversially linked back to the cultural traditions 
of Polish Romanticism — was published in 1932. The author im- 
mediately drew attention to himself, and his book was recognized 
as an artistic and political event, even by its ideological opponents. 

The novel’s ideological value lay not only in its passionate social 
engagement and unambiguous identification with the cause of the 
exploited (something that has never been alien to Polish writers) 
but in its new approach to history, including contemporary history, 
based on a class point of view. Kruczkowski posed the question 
of two Polands — that of the gentry and that of the peasants. This 
inevitably aroused a sharp protest in many quarters, for neither 
critics nor readers were misled by the novel’s period dress and saw 
in it much more than a historical romance. 

The stage adaptation of Kordian and the Boor, played by 
progressive theatres, also gave wide currency to the views prop- 
agated by this communist writer. Kruczkowski has always been 
conscious of his obligations, and in meeting them has borrowed 
from the great progressive traditions of Polish literature, in which 
writing has always been a kind of social duty. From his first novel, 
Kruezkowski’s ambition has been to influence life in accordance 
with the ideals of the times and to express contemporary trends 
of development. This kind of ideological committment was in- 
Separably bound up with his attitude towards social problems and 
with his campaign for socialism. 

He was a writer and activist at the same time, and has remained 
one ever since. He spoke at meetings and crusaded in the press, he 
organized the progressive intelligentsia and wrote books. After 
Kordian and the Boor came Pawie pidra (Peacock’s Feathers, 1934), 
which was also received with great interest. This novel was con- 
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cerned with life in the Polish countryside before the First Worl | 
War and showed the class division of the peasantry. Another nove | 
Sidla (The Snares, 1937), described the fumbling lives and thinkin; | 
of the intelligentsia, standing aloof from the main current of th | 
class struggle or drawn only into its fringes. The novel, charge 
with feeling about the problems of the times, is today a literary 
document of the past, but, as the author wrote in the preface jp 
its post-war edition, it is “a reminder and a warning”. Unemploy-| 
ment among the intelligentsia, the growing menace of fascism, the 
hopelessness of life in the late thirties — these are its chief topic 

A direct warning of the threat of fascism was sounded in Kruc- 
kowski’s first play, Bohater naszych czas6w (A Hero of Our Times), 
which was successfully staged by several theatres in Poland. Jus 
before 1939 Kruczkowski went to Belgium to collect material for’ 
a novel about the life of Polish emigrants; he had just began work 


he was mobilized and served in the September campaign. He was’ 
taken prisoner, and from October 1939 until its liberation remained | 
in Oflag D-II Woldenberg. The five years behind the barbed wire 
of an officers’ p.o.w. camp were not wasted — they supplied him | 
with material for new books. 

After the war Kruczkowski divided his time between social and 
political work and writing. Deputy to the Sejm, member of the 
Council of State, Deputy Minister of Art and Culture immediately 
after the war, active in the peace movement, member of the Centri 
Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party, he has not forgotta 
that he is a writer. The philosophy which he has acclaimed in his | 
works has triumphed and the people’s state became a reality; but | 
has social consciousness changed correspondingly? 

In his first post-war drama, Odwety (Revenge, 1948), Kruc 
kowski entered the debate about reality. The central theme ¢ 
this play is the question of the individual’s engagement in the lif 
of the nation. Kruczkowski does not simplify the difficulties; faith- 
ful to his artistic assumptions he places his heroes in truly dramaiit 
situations in which the price of the struggle is life itself. In bi) 
famous drama, Niemcy (The Germans), known also as The Sonnet | 
bruchs, he contends with what he considers false attitudes that fin! 
their expression in various forms of escapism. Professor Sonnenbrud. 
a likeable figure, drawn by the author with warmth and a kin 


on the first chapters when the war broke out. As a reserve officer | 
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of grudging respect, imagines that by cutting himself off from life 
and remaining silent he will express his protest against: the barbarity 
of Nazism. Kruczkowski, by putting the professor in a situation in 
which a decisive choice must be made, shows the falsity and futility 
of his attitude. The ivory tower, of which Professor Sonnenbruch 
is so proud, proves in the end to have been a hiding place for 
a man who is an opportunist at heart. During a conversation 
between the Professor and Peters, his Communist ex-assistant, 
who has escaped from a concentration camp and asked Professor 
Sonnenbruch, whom he regards as a decent man, for shelter, the 
weakness of this fundamentally egoistic attitude is fully exposed. 
Peters is saved by the Professor’s daughter, not because she has 
any deep convictions about the cause for which Peters is fighting, 
but because by her gesture, which is to bring her death, she 
can express her protest against the life she is forced to live by 
Nazism. Although the author chose a German milieu and put the 
plot in a war setting the philosophical ideas that inform the play 
give it a universal meaning; The Germans is another exchange in 
the argument with a society in which the intelligentsia hopes to 
turn its back on reality. 

After The Germans, which scored a great success and is still 
frequently revived by many Polish theatres, Kruczkowski paid 
homage in Julius and Ethel (1954) to people who could not be 
broken. 

The years spent in the p.o.w. camp bore fruit in Kruczkowski’s 
next play, Pierwszy dzien wolnogci (The First Day of Freedom), 
put on in 1960. Though he is, strictly speaking, looking back here, 
he has taken up a very immediate problem — freedom. Five Polish 
officers liberated after several years as prisoners find themselves 
in a small German town. “What a strange feeling”, says the hero, 
Jan, “the front is thirty kilometres away, and here it is as quiet 
as in a forest in winter. The town has been swept of its inhabitants 
who had lived here for generations, and we’ve taken over their 
homes, we with our strange freedom gained only yesterday”. Right 
from the opening scenes which are drawn by Kruczkowski with fine 
irony, a rare feature in this writer, the outlines of future conflicts 
are clearly discernible. The laws governing a community shut in 
behind barbed wire, united by hatred of the enemy, prove to be 
irreconciliable with ordinary life. Freedom brings problems that 
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are more complicated and tortuous than the former inmates, stil 
bewildered and unused to it, expected. The solidarity, cultivate; 
over five long years, crumbles. 


Out of a war episode — the story of p.o.w.’s longing for freedom | 





and returning eventually, after years of captivity, to their home | 


land, Kruczkowski weaves a philosophic theme. The return is no 
ordinary one; each of the officers is faced with the choice of what 
kind of life he wants to return to. Again Kruczkowski — as in his 
previous works — does not ask abstract questions and does not 
expect abstract replies. On the contrary, his characters acquire 
a valuable dimension precisely because their motivation is _histori- 
cally conditioned and has a philosophical undertone. 

For this reason the description of Kruczkowski’s writing a 
“a fountainhead not only of artistic ferment but of socialist 
thought”, used by the late critic Karol Irzykowski in a review of 
Kordian and the Boor, still seems apposite. 

Kruczkowski’s latest play, Smieré Gubernatora (The Governor's 
Death) is the next exchange in his thirty-years’ debate with society. 
A slender story is used here as a pretext for reflections on power; 
Kruczkowski differentiates between power which is doomed, since 
its essence is oppression of man, from power which is purposefully 
used to help man. As a human being the Governor deserves 
sympathy, but he has no control over his fate; it has been decided 
by the fall of his class. The authors’ point is — if the complexity 
of the play can be summarized in one sentence — that historical 
processes are inevitable and irreversible; they are conditioned by the 
necessity for change and cannot be swayed by the personal motives, 
good or bad, of the individual. 

From Kordian and the Boor to The Governor’s Death Krucz- 
kowski has faithfully yoked his art to the ideals with which he has 
identified himself. His commitment, conscious and passionate, has 
both restricted and — paradoxical though it may seem — enhance# 
his writing. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S DEATH 
(An excerpt) 


Leon Kruczkowski 


(A prison cell. A prisoner lies on the bunk. The door opens. The 
Governor enters, his face masked by the upturned collar of his coat). 

THE GOVERNOR (over his shoulder): Wait in the corridor. For- 
get what you’ve seen and heard. (Bangs the door shut, turns down 
his collar, and looks at the prisoner). 

THE PRISONER (gets up with reluctance). 

THE GOVERNOR: I haven’t introduced myself... 

THE PRISONER: You don’t have to. I know your face by sight. 

THE GOVERNOR: I’ve never seen you before, but I know a great 
deal about you. Unfortunately only from the court records. (Pauses). 
Yes, I even know when you’re going to die. 

THE PRISONER (motionless): When? 

THE GOVERNOR: Tomorrow at dawn. I signed the orders a few 
hours ago. Please, sit down. 

THE PRISONER (in a whisper): Tomorrow at dawn. (Sits down). 

THE GOVERNOR: I gave instructions not to tell you. I thought 
that it would be better if I told you personally. Cigarette? 

THE PRISONER (takes the proferred cigarette and rolls it in his 
fingers). 

THE GOVERNOR (handing him matches): I don’t like to hide 
behind papers. Besides I thought that we had something to say to 
each other. 


THE PRISONER (lighting the cigarette): We? 

THE GOVERNOR: Yes, both of us. 

THE PRISONER: I’ve got nothing to say. 

THE GOVERNOR: But I have. I’ve been prompted by our respec- 
tive situations. They’re almost identical. 

THE PRISONER: I only know my own situation. It’s not better 
than yours, but for all that I wouldn’t change places with you. 

THE GOVERNOR: And yet our situations don’t differ as much 
as you think. The only difference is, I think, that you know when 
you're going to die while I... I may die even before you, or perhaps 
just a little later. 

‘s THE PRISONER: At your age one has already travelled most of 

e road. 
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THE GOVERNOR: That’s not what I mean. I could éasily: liye 
another ten or fifteen years. I come from a long-lived family. Unfor. | 
tunately I’ve done something... 

THE PRISONER: I know. More filters through these walls than yo 
think. 

THE GOVERNOR: In that case you also know that I am to & | 
killed. 

THE PRISONER: No, that I didn’t know... 

THE GOVERNOR: The whole town thinks that this is something ! 
in the nature of a sentence. Although it was never made public peopk 
think that it is certain to be carried out (laughs). You won't believe 
it, but even those closest and nearest to me are convinced of this. 

THE PRISONER (harshly): Your judges are somewhere else | 
Great crimes can only be judged by common, ordinary people. Fe} 
they are always the ones who suffer. 

THE GOVERNOR: Well, I am looking for them — these jude’ 
I’ve been doing nothing else for the last three days. Since I’ve accept- 
ed the verdict they passed on me, I think I have the right to look | 
them in the eye. They should know that my thoughts are resolute 
and somehow — honest. 





look your judges straight in the eye... 

THE GOVERNOR (after a while): To cut a long story short, I've 
come here as one condemned man to another. Do you agree now that } 
we have something to say to each other? 

THE PRISONER: But it’s not you who are concerned, but the 
world you represent! The class to which you belong! For which yo 
have shed the blood of hungry and defenceless people! 

THE GOVERNOR: I know, I’ve heard this kind of talk before. Bu 
you’re wrong when you say that it’s not I who am concerneé 
If you don’t notice a man on the opposing side you may not notice 
him on your own. 

THE PRISONER (slightly confused, looks intently at the Gover | 
nor). 

THE GOVERNOR: I know that it must be difficult for you t 
talk with me... And yet it’s important that you should. As long # 
people have what is called a face — not everything is lost. I’ve come 
to look in your face. But I want you to look in mine as well. 

THE PRISONER: My face won’t tell you anything you don’t know 
already. I hate your world, that’s all. 

THE GOVERNOR: Yes, I know, it’s all in the records. Theres 
a lot of them, but not enough for me. I would like to talk with ya | 


THE PRISONER (not without pride): Yes, that’s important — ‘ 


renege: 





about something that isn’t there... 


THE PRISONER: I can’t think what you find so interesting abot! | 
a man who is going to die tomorrow at dawn? 
THE GOVERNOR: You shouldn’t think only about yourself. Be 
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fore we die it is worth reflecting on what. we’re leaving behind for 
others — our best friends, our comrades in the struggle... 

THE PRISONER (reflecting): Unfortunately they’ll continue the 
struggle without me... (With vigour) But I assure you, they will go 


© on fighting! 


THE GOVERNOR: I don’t doubt it. To overthrow the existing 


» system. And to set up a new one. 


THE PRISONER: They’ll gain power! I’m sure of it! 
THE GOVERNOR: Probably. But you won’t be there to see it. 


: (After a while) Have you no regrets? 


THE PRISONER: I don’t know. My only regrets are for what I’ve 


| done in my life. If I could, I would start all over again. 


THE GOVERNOR (laughs quietly): A joker, aren’t you? 

THE PRISONER: I don’t understand. 

THE GOVERNOR: Admit it, you thank your fate that it made 
you leave off when it did. 

THE PRISONER: That won’t help you. I’m merely one of many. 

THE GOVERNOR: Not just anybody, though. Your kind have 
their saints too. You’ll be one of them. 

THE PRISONER (amused): That won’t be my doing, but yours. 


THE GOVERNOR: Only partly. Sanctity has to be won by per- 
sonal effort — by courage, suffering, the offering up of one’s life... 
Your comrades are bound to appreciate it. When they gain power, 
your name will be among its ornaments. (Laughs quietly). But you 
won't be there... Who knows, they may even think: he was the lucky 
one... 

THE PRISONER (slightly confused): What are you talking about? 

THE GOVERNOR: You’re slow to take the point! About the 
horrible entrails of power! (Turns round, approaches the window, 
raises his head). It'll rain during the night. I like it when it’s raining. 
(Turning to the Prisoner). It was not raining then. They had to 
wash away the blood. (After a while). At present they are wondering 
how I am going to be killed — bomb or bullet? 

THE PRISONER (watching him; after a while): Are you afraid? 

THE GOVERNOR (as if he had not heard): In fact I despise 
people. Their fate is as unalterable as the laws of nature. They 
are condemned and they condemn in turn — men like you and men 
like myself... (Approaches the Prisoner and takes him by the 
shoulder). It’s your luck that you’re going to die before you’ve had 


| time to pass sentence on anybody. That would be unavoidable... 


(With a sly smile). Unless... unless you would like things to turn 
out differently? 

THE PRISONER: Turn out differently? 

THE GOVERNOR: It may surprise you, but of the two of us 
I am the one who cannot be saved. By anybody or anything. However, 
as far as your fate is concerned, it is entirely dependent on me. 
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And it has just occurred to me that I could make use of my 
superiority over you. I don’t mind admitting that I find the ide, 
attractive. And you? 

THE PRISONER (agitated): What’s this all about? What do you 
want from me? 

THE GOVERNOR: I thought I’d made myself quite clear. I can 
and I want to save you. Naturally, it also depends on you. I can only 
give you a chance. In short, you'll be able to leave this place in 


half-an-hour’s time or even straightaway... It really depends on | 


when we finish our talk. 


THE PRISONER (bursts out laughing almost like a child: slaps 
hig thighs and rolls with laughter). 

THE GOVERNOR (after a while, sternly): I’m quite serious. 
I’ll make it possible for you to leave this building. 


THE PRISONER (abruptly stops laughing): Alright, let’s talk 
seriously. Let’s suppose for argument’s sake that you really want 
to do it. Why? I don’t believe for a moment that your offer is 
disinterested. 

THE GOVERNOR: That’s my business. It’s of no concern to you 
why I want to help you. Perhaps in years to come you'll be able 
to guess at my reasons... But it'll be too late then. 

THE PRISONER: Too late for what? 


THE GOVERNOR: This morning I was asked the same question 
by a certain young person — a child really. I didn’t know how 
to answer her. How can I answer you? 

THE PRISONER (straightening up): Alright. Let’s put it dif- 
ferently — what are your conditions? 

THE GOVERNOR: There aren’t any. You'll have to learn how 
a governor walks. Look... (he begins to pace the cell, demonstrat- 
ing “a governor’s walk’’) 

THE PRISONER (watches with tense concentration). 

THE GOVERNOR (still pacing): No doubt you thought that 
governors walk just like ordinary people. But that’s not the case. 
There is a certain difference which can’t be described, but which 
you should be able to notice. 

THE PRISONER (suddenly bursts out laughing): Please don't 
bother. I can’t do it. 

THE GOVERNOR (stops): You must try. (Takes off his coat). I'll 
help you. Please, put it on. 

THE PRISONER (automatically puts on the coat). 

THE GOVERNOR: Go on, button it and turn up the collar the 
way it was when I came in. Yes, and put on my cap. Excellent. 
Luckily we are almost the same build. Right, now try to walk like 
a governor. 

THE PRISONER (confused; stands motionless). 

THE GOVERNOR: Come on! That step will take you to freedom. 
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THE PRISONER (straightens up, takes a few steps, turns round, 
looks at the Governor, takes a few more steps, and looks back 

ain). 

: THE GOVERNOR (watching): Not bad at all. But you must keep 
your eyes still. The thing is to see what you want to, but at the 
same time to create an impression of not seeing anybody. That’s 
how people imagine authority. 

THE PRISONER (stops; with sudden anger): No! No! This is 
just playing the fool! 

THE GOVERNOR: And yet this is the only alternative that you 
have left. In this disguise and walking like that you'll be able to leave 
this place. My car and a reliable driver are waiting in front of the 
prison gate. I’ve warned him, so he won’t be surprised. Tell him to 
drive you to any place you think safe. 

THE PRISONER (bewildered, begins to be convinced): And you? 

THE GOVERNOR: Don’t worry about me. During the next few 
minutes you should be able to get used to your new role — and 
to the uniform you dislike so much. Though, to tell you the truth, 
you look very well in it. (Quietly, laughing). You needn’t send it 
back. 

THE PRISONER (violently unbuttons the coat): No! No! That’s 
enough! That’s enough of this! 

THE GOVERNOR: You don’t believe me? I am not trying to 
tritk you. I don’t need your death at all. I’ve chosen life, future for 


1ow | YOu — something which your imagination can barely grasp. 


Something about which you can have only the vaguest ideas as 
yet. Courage, young man! I know what I’m doing. 

THE PRISONER (silent, bewildered, keeps on buttoning and 
unbuttoning the coat). 

THE GOVERNOR (moves aside and after a while starts to speak 
again): Your comrades are probably waiting for you somewhere. No, 
they won’t be waiting any longer, they’ll have given up hope. 
They'll be all the happier to see you. (After a while). You'll be 
a deserter if you refuse me. 

THE PRISONER (confused): You can have no idea how dif- 
ficult it is to return from where I’d already thought myself... My 
whole life has led me straight and unswervingly to what you've 
arranged for me tomorrow at dawn. From there the world seemed 
more beautiful and men looked more noble and deserving of love 
than ever before... 

THE GOVERNOR: You’ll get over it as soon as you’re outside 
these walls. 

THE PRISONER: No, no! People are beautiful, everything is 
in front of them, everything! If they learn to believe it themselves, 
then it will be partly thanks to me, thanks to my death tomorrow... 
But, if I were to live wouldn’t I be able to convince them by my 
life? (Straightening up). Please, give me more detailed instructions. 
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THE GOVERNOR: The warder standing in the corridor only 
knows that he is to escort me to the gate. He’s afraid of faces, he 
reacts only to silhouettes. You won’t meet anybody on the way - 
I told the warden that I wanted to come and go unnoticed. I'm 
certain that he’s well out of sight — he is a great stickler for rule 
and obeys orders to the letter. And outside the gate — well, you 
know about that. It’s already getting dark — a good time to be 
going. How much time do you need to reach a safe hideaway? 
I ask because I’d like to know how long I'll have to wait for 
my car. 

THE PRISONER: Half-an-hour at the most. 





THE GOVERNOR: Alright. I'll lie down on your bunk and wait. 

THE PRISONER: I’m very sorry, it’s not very comfortable. ed 
might tell the warden to put in more comfortable bunks. 

THE GOVERNOR: I'll try it out and think it over later. Though, | 
frankly I’m not in favour of pampering the prisoners. I would advise | 


you to adopt a similar attitude in the future. Well, I wish you luck | 
THE PRISONER: (already at the door): I’ll try. Only don’t expect’ 


me to change my life. 

THE GOVERNOR: On the contrary, I am banking on the fact} 
that you'll carry on as before. Alright, you better go. And walk like 
a governor. That walk can open many doors, and not only in this 
building 


THE PRISONER (turns and energetically opens the door, goes’ 


out and shuts the door with a bang; the sound of the key being | 
turned in the lock). 

THE GOVERNOR (lies down on the bunk, clasps his hands} 
under his head, closes his eyes). 

THE NARRATOR: In this way the Governor, a man, who fo! 
the last few days had been heading for a meeting with death,| 
suddenly found himself safe, as if he were outside the walls a 
reality; as if he had left it for a moment through a secret doo. 
The prison warder is certain that it is His Excellency he is escorting | 
through the empty corridors to the gate. Presently he will report! 
to the warden that the distinguished visitor has left their gloomy | 
building. Thank God for that. These elevated personages have sul | 
strange whims. It would be interesting to know what those two 
talked about. No one will ever know. The Governor is leaving ané 
the prisoner is again alone in his cell, stretched out on the bunk} 
and probably unable to catch even a moment’s sleep before daw 

What a relief — half-an-hour outside reality! The Govern | 
listens quietly to the beating of his aging heart, perhaps countins | 
the steps separating the cell from the prison gate. When he coms 


to the end the man in the Governor’s coat will already be in th/ 


street. In the dusk now filling the cell the Governor smiles sa-/ 
donically, a little slyly, a little compassionately. I know what [0) 
doing — he remembers his own words. He tries to imagine the 
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face of the warder who will shortly stand in the door of the cell 
bringing the prisoner his last meal... And then back through that 
door to a reality full of terrifying dangers... Yes, by now he must 
have counted the steps separating the cell from the gate. The iron 
postern opens. In spite of the darkness the man in the Governor's 
coat can see at once that he has not been tricked. Everything goes 
according to plan; a black car with lowered curtains stands in 
front of the gate, the driver jumps out from behind the wheel and 
opens the door smartly... 


It’s all over. The man who was to die tomorrow at dawn has 
regained freedom. Now he quickly draws away from the place 
where he was imprisoned, comfortably leaning back on the_ soft 
cushions of the black limousine. In a moment the car will turn 
out of the quiet street adjoining the prison onto the road leading 
into town... 

(The cell. The Governor is lying on the bunk. The dim bulb 
under the ceiling lights up. After a while the muffled sound of an 
explosion is heard through the thick walls of the prison. 

The Governor jumps from the bunk and listens. 

A long silence; then things begin to stir inside the prison: cries, 
running footsteps and whistles can be heard. The Governor listens 
for a long time with a stony face; then he starts to walk slowly 
towards the door, stops in front of them and starts to pound it 
rhythmically with his fist. 

After a while the sound of the key being turned in the lock; 
the door opens. The Warder stands in the open door and seeing 
the Governor jumps to attention and salutes, completely dumb- 
founded.) 

THE GOVERNOR: No need to make stupid faces, my friend. 
Come inside and shut the door. 

THE WARDER (obeys this instruction). 

THE GOVERNOR: What’s happened? 

THE WARDER: A bomb, Your Excellency, a bomb was thrown 
at Your Excellency’s car... quite near, just round the corner... 

THE GOVERNOR: At the car? That means at me... But didn’t 
you escort me to the gate, my friend? 

THE WARDER (bewildered): That’s right, Your Excellency... 
at Your Excellency... 

THE GOVERNOR: And was he killed? 

* THE WARDER: They say that he was blown to pieces, Your 
Excellency . . . 

THE GOVERNOR: To pieces... (Walks to the middle of the 
cell; after a while). Come closer. 

THE WARDER (comes closer). 

THE GOVERNOR: Listen carefully to what I’m going to tell 
you. First forget what you have seen. Secondly, go to the warden 
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and tell him to come here, to the cell, at once. Thirdly, apart from 
this message forget that you have a tongue. Do you understand? 

THE WARDER: Yes, Your Excellency. 

THE GOVERNOR: I wouldn’t like to be in your skin if you say 
one word too many or as much as give a wink. 

THE WARDER: Yes, Your Excellency. I know how to keep my 
mouth shut. 

THE GOVERNOR: Lucky for you. I know how to reward a good 
man when I see one. Well, go now and be quick about it. Lock | 
the door and take the key with you. 

THE WARDER (salutes and goes out; sound of the key being} 
turned in the lock.) 

THE GOVERNOR (walks away from the door, looks round * 
cell as if seeing it for the first time; suddenly notices a meti | 
cup, fills it with water from the pitcher, raises it to his lips and! In 1 
starts to drink thirstily.) (No. 9, 
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MEANING OF LIFE 


In three consecutive issues 
(No. 9, “Fate as a Subject of 
Philosophy”; No. 10, “The Meaning 
| of Life”; No. 11, “Freedom and 
' Historical Necessity”) Przeglad 
Kulturalny has published an essay 
by the philosopher Adam Schaff, 
Professor of Warsaw University. 
The length of this work, entitled 
' ‘The Philosophy of Man”, does 
not enable us to print more than 
some fragments which seem par- 
ticularly interesting. 


“What is”, Adam Schaff asks, 
“the meaning of life? Is man free 
in his decisions when he chooses 
' a particular course of conduct? 
What is meant by ‘man is free 
in his decisions’? What does the 
responsibility of the individual 
for his decisions involve, particu- 
larly in situations of conflict? How 
» should we proceed in situations 
where the results of any decision 
can be considered positive . from 
one point of view and from an- 
other negative? On what princi- 
ples can we judge our conduct and 
determine whether it is justi- 
fiable? If there are such principles, 
how should we live if our life is 
to be judged positively? And 
what, in consequence, is the status 
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of the individual with regard to 
society and the _ surrounding 
world? 

“This is just a portion of the 
multitude of questions which some 
consider nothing but a bundle 
of pseudo-problems, and nonsen- 
sicalities, without any claim on 
the philosopher’s attention, while 
others see them as the crux if not 
the sole sense of philosophy. We 
do not need to go back into histo- 
ry to find representatives of these 
two extreme positions; they can 
be found today in the guise of 
neo-positivists at one end of the 
scale and existentialists at the 
other. Here is yet another bifur- 
cation of philosophical trends, in 
this case over the very subject of 
philosophy, one more division 
which gives at least some philos- 
ophers grounds for the _ con- 
viction — of little credit to their 
discipline — that the history of 
philosophy is a history of stupid- 
ity, with the exception, obviously 
of those who hold their views 
since these are ipso facto correct. 
Since, however, unflattering views 
of this kind about other philosoph- 
ical trends are widespread, the not 
very edifying conclusin can be 
drawn that everyone is right. And 
in a way this is true. It would be 
a good thing if every philosopher 
had this grain of scepticism, 











although I admit that this is 
asking a great deal”. 

Professor Schaff then exam- 
ines the pedigree of contemporary 
philosophical attitudes, tracing it 
back to the Greeks; this is follow- 
ed by an extensive analysis of 
the scientific nature of the object 
and method of philosophy, which 
leads him tc say: “As long as 
people go on dying, suffering, and 
losing those near to them questions 
about the meaning of life are 
going to be asked; and this means 
questions about the value of life 
and why an end cannot be put to 
suffering. As long as men find 
themselves in situations where 
they must make a decision and 
follow a chosen course of action 
land often we can only help 
someone at the expense — even 
against our will — of someone 
else), they are going to ask how 
they can live decent lives and how 
they are to make decisions in such 
situations. As long as men, on the 
road to their own ends collide 
with the ambitions of others they 
are going to ask about the limi- 
tations on their freedom of choice 
and about the individual’s relation 
to society. And so on, and so 
forth. These questions are of 
a different kind to those concer- 
ned with the role of determinism 
in the world’s evolution. The 
problems to be studied here are 
different and they require 
a different approach and solution. 
But this does not mean — it has 
to be repeated — that they are 
not real and legitimate problems... 

“It is no more ridiculous for 
some existentialist philosophers to 
try to rule out problems which 
are the province of tine natural 








sciences (an attitude which would 
result in the elimination of onto- 
logical and gnoseological enquiry), 
than it is for philosophers under 
the influence of neo-positivism to 
try to declare the whole tradition. 
al field of ethical discourse and | 
associated questions of the individ. 
ual and his fate out of bounds 
to philosophy. 

“The devotion of so much | 
space to justifying the inclusion 
of the problem of the individual | 
in philosophical enquiry is to be 
explained by the frequency of 
neo-positivist prejudices among 
Polish philosophers, including 
Marxists. 

“As far as Marxists are con- 
cerned there are two kinds of 
inhibition; one comes from the 
outside, and has been created by 
neo-positivism; the other springs 
from the Marxist reluctance to 
tackle problems which for some 
time have been the monopoly of 
the idealistic trends of philosophy, 
opposed to Marxism. Much has 
been said in the past that, both 
genetically speaking and from the 
point of view of the subject of 
inquiry, a philosophical analysis 
of the problem of the individual, | 
together with the whole host of 
questions related to it, wholly fits 
into the great tradition of Marxist 
philosophy. Historically speaking, 
this problem was Marxism’s poill 
of departure, and it is with this | 
problem that it must concer 
itself if socialism is to be under: | 
stood correctly as the cause i | 
man. As far as Marxist traditior | 
is concerned, therefore, the poi! | 
at issue is not whether the 
problem of the individual i | 
a legitimate concern, but why it | 
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was neglected in Marxism’s later 
development. 

“Two sets of reasons operate 
here; the relegation of the problem 
of the individual in favour of the 
all-absorbing needs of the mass 
revolutionary Movement, and the 
growing distrust and distaste for 
this problem connected with its 
increasing use by politically and 
ideologically retrograde philo- 
sophical trends in their struggle 
against Marxism and the revolu- 
tionary movement. The first set 
of reasons gradually lost validity 


' as the forces of socialism mul- 
| tiplied; the other, by contrast, 


gained in cogency. 

“There is no doubt that at 
present the need for discussing 
the problems connected with the 
meaning of life is very acute. 
I remember a meeting with some 
Warsaw students, who had atten- 
ded a lecture on_ ideological 
matters. Afterwards I was bom- 
barded with questions about 
ethics, primarily about the mean- 
ing of life. Without warning 
someone asked: ‘I don’t wish to 
be rude, but could you explain, 
from your own example, what is 
the meaning of life’. My instinctive 
reaction to this request was one 
of outrage. I thought it was 
a tasteless attempt to poke fun 
at me. But when I looked at the 
student who had put this question 
and the faces staring intently at 
me I immediately realized that 
the question was meant seriously. 
This was confirmed by the silence 
in which my explanations were 
heard. I must admit that my 
answer was an improvized and 
scrambled stream of thought. Until 
then I had rejected this type of 
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problem out of hand as gibberish. 
I think that it was probably then 
that I became convinced of its 
importance, or at any rate of the 
importance of studying it and 
finding an answer. As a Marxist 
and from Marxist positions... 


“Death is the principal incen- 
tive to speculation on the meaning 
of life. Our own eventual death 
or more often, the death of some- 
body close to us. However great 
is the fear of our own death, the 
death of someone close to us is 
often far more painful. In our 
own case we fear death as a possi- 
bility; in the case of others, we 
experience it in its full horror. 
In fact, it is through someone 
else’s death that we begin to 
visualize our own as something 
real. If it were different, if man 
were always conscious of the in- 
evitable approach of his death, he 
would go mad. Normal life is 
only possible if we are made 
aware of the passage of time 
(which is really like a haemor- 
rage) only in special circumstan- 
ces. Nikolai Kuzmich from Rilke’s 
Notes broke down when he realiz- 
ed how time passed and how 
much it was worth. 


“The question: is it worth 
living? is prompted not only by 
the inevitability of death which 
casts a shadow of doubt over all 
the efforts and labours of the 
individual, if an individual life is 
taken as the framework of ref- 
erence for a system of judgments 
and evaluations. Suffering, both 
physical and moral —- particularly 
when it is not deserved — also 
encourages scepticism: is it worth 
it? why suffer?...” 
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In a long critical examination 
of neo-positivism and existentia- 
lism, Professor Schaff discusses 
the methodological difficulties of 
answering these questions whose 
subject calls not for a scientific 
description but a value-judgment. 

“When jou start making value- 
judgments,” he writes, “a scale 
of assessment and a_ preferred 
system of values comes into oper- 
ation. Naturally, the choice of 
this system is not haphazard 
but socially conditioned. But this 
is not the whole answer. There 
are other factors, among them 
psychological and physiological 
ones, which vary from individual 
to individual. 

“In this field the philosopher is 
more like an ancient sage pon- 
dering the problems of human life 
than a laboratory scientist. For 
the simple reason that the methods 
of the latter are of little use in 
this case: the field of enquiry is 
different and in the present state 
of knowledge (though I doubt if 
any advance is capable of bring- 
ing about a significant change) is 
not susceptible to the methods of 
research used by the exact and 
natural sciences. Obviously this 
is not a satisfactory position. Per- 
sonally, I would much prefer to 
be able to say something more 
positive and definite. But this 
regrettable fact neither disposes 
of the problem nor diminishes its 
importance. Those who, in disgust 
at its imprecise and _ ill-defined 
character, ignore it out of what 
they consider respect to true 
science, will be worsted by 
opponents who give it their atten- 
tion, however much they obfus- 
cate it in the process. In any case 


there is no recipe for a prope 
scientific attitude in dealing with 
various research problems. There 
is just one principle that has tp 
be observed: individual research 
problems should be treated in the 
most scientific manner permitted 


by the current level of knowl. | 
edge. For this reason the philoso- | 
pher who is concerned with the | 


problem of the meaning of life 


should restrict himself to offering | 


a choice between certain solutions, 
aware that an 
authoritative 


unambiguous, | 
interpretation is | 


impossible. This is not scientific | 


philosophy, but it is not neces- | 


E 


sarily — as the neo-positivists | 


thought — unscientific philosophy. 
In this case a distinction of this 


sort is pointless since we are in / 


a territory that is subject to differ- | 


ent qualifications. 
equally fallacious, from the point 
of view of logic, if we were to 


It would be} 


deduce from a negative answer | 
to the question whether love was | 


rectangular that it 
rectangular... 
“A particular kind of know- 


ledge can disencumber thinking 


was 


not i 


about human life and our ways | 
of reacting to it. The answer t 
questions about the meaning of | 


life depends on many factors, but 
above all on the world outlook of 
the individual who tries to answer 
them. Here again we are dealing 
with views which can be de 
scribed equally well as either 
scientific or nonscientific. 

“But coming back to the main 
issue, what kind of answer cal 


be given to questions about the | 
meaning of life in the sense I have | 


— 


defined and how can it be justi- | 


fied? 
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' about the meaning of life 


' family, etc. 
' nothing more can be done. For it 


or conflict situations, on what we 


“If one maintains a lay atti- 
tude, irrespective of what philo- 
sophical standpoint one represents, 
it is impossible to answer a query 


in 
a general and universally valid 


' manner; if we are to pass judg- 


ment in a particular case on 
whether it is worth living we 
must first make an assessment of 
current conditions and future 
prospects; here the last word is 
always with the individual whose 
life is under consideration. Judg- 
ment must comprise all those 
elements of an_ individual’s 
situation known and felt by him 
which nobody else can sum up 
and weigh. His immediate circle 
can only help the individual in 
balancing up the credit and debit 
side, and pointing to all that 
merits positive appraisal and is 
easily forgotten in a state of 
emotional stress — that you live 
only once, that time takes the 
edge off suffering, that one has 
duties towards society and one’s 
But: that is all — 


is impossible, unless one accepts 


| absolute moral imperatives, which 


are essentially religious in na- 
ture, to pre-judge the individual’s 
answer, that is, make this individ- 
ual’s choice for him — since this 
is something only he can do... 


“Those who ask about the 


' Meaning of life at the same time 


ask about the purpose of life. 
These two questions are obviously 
related but they are not identical. 

“This latter question is posed 
by all those who want to know 
how they should live. Our conduct 
depends, particularly in difficult 
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meaning of life 





think is the purpose of life and 
consequently on what scale of 
values we have constructed and 
on what, in accordance with this 
scale, we decide — action or 
inaction. Naturally, I am mainly 
thinking of people who are used 
to conscious reflection on these 
subjects. But where education, in 
the broadest sense of the word, 
has instilled certain patterns of 
behaviour, the problem of the 
meaning of life and the influence 
of decisions made in accordance 
with our answer to it — although 
indirectly — make themselves felt. 
For these decisions are to be found 
not only in treatises and scholarly 
dissertations but in the practical 
steps taken by a man who devotes 
his life to the defence of some 
ideal, a traitor who for financial 
gain collaborates with the enemy, 
a fighter for truth who sacrifices 
his personal interests in its cause, 
an opportunist who contrary to 
his convictions acts to please his 
superiors, etc. 

“Thus when somebody asks us 
about the meaning of life, in the 
hope of discovering the principal 
aim to which all our other actions 
and choices would be_ subordi- 
nated, in other words, how we 
should live, he is, in fact, asking 
us to express an argued opinion 
on this subject. This puts us in 
a different position than when we 
were asked to make a decision 
for somebody in a matter which 
only he can decide. In this case 
we can give an answer since it 
concerns our views; but at the 
same time we can and_ should 
defend the arguments we adduce, 
thus indulging in a specific kind 
of propaganda for our views. 
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“Once again we have to 
distinguish between the religious 
and the secular point of view, 
since the two are not only differ- 
ent but, over and above that, are 
formulated on completely differ- 
ent planes of reasoning. 

“In considering lay attempts at 
answering the question about the 
meaning of life, it must be re- 
membered that since this is one 
of those perennial problems, typ- 
ical of philosophy, a typology of 
all the possible attitudes has been 
in existence for a very long time. 
Therefore as far as general des- 
criptions of attitudes and ways of 
conduct are concerned, it is diffi- 
cult — apart from coining an- 
other name — to add anything 
fresh. One is inclined to agree 
with Akiba ben Joseph that there 
is nothing new under the sun. And 
yet this is not so. For if we do not 
stop at an abstract general des- 
cription but probe deeper into the 
social conditions under which a 
certain goal is to be reached, the 
situation changes rapidly. For this 
reason, when as a Marxist I rec- 
ognize socialist humanism as the 
guiding principle of conduct, de- 
termined by the goal I have set 
myself, I find myself classed under 
the label of ‘social eudaemonism’ 
(in a specific sense of this term), 
but at the same time I can see 
the divergencies which set me 
aside from others of this pigeon- 
hole. 1 also find a connection bet- 
ween my views in this respect 
with my world outlook in gener- 
al — with Marxism in the broad- 
est meaning of this term. 

“An advocate of socialist hu- 
manism knows that man is the 
creation of social conditions, but 





he also knows that these condi | 
tions are the creation of man. 

“Socialist humanism enjoins | 
not only certain views but also | 
practical activity and struggle — | 
for the attainment of the ain | 
which determines the meaning of 
life, for the transformation of s0- 
cial conditions as the pre-requisite 
of this, for the conversion of | 
people to socialist humanism, for 
a revolution in their attitudes, 
But is man capable of this? Can 
man as a social creature at the 
same time be a creator of social 
life? Does historical necessity, 
recognized by Marxists, not res- 
trict the freedom of the individ- 
ual, and in consequence weaken 
the individual’s will to fight? | 
These are just a few questions 
which take us right into the heart 
of the problems of determinism 
and free will which nowadays 
appear together under the head- 
ing ‘man and history’. 

“I do not intend to examine 
the problem of free will in all its | 
complexity, but merely that aspect 
of it which is of decisive impor- | 
tance in Marxism’s polemic with , 
existentialism and its exponents 
in Poland. For me there are two 
key questions here: (1) how to | 
understand the status of the indi- | 
vidual (a problem of primary in- 
portance in the dispute with exis- 
tentialism with which Marxism — 
contrary to appearances — has 
much in common; for this reasol 
a clear definition of positions 4 
particularly necessary); and (2) | 


Semen 


whether and to what extent the | 
individual can shape his own fate? | 

“First of all the question « | 
freedom of the individual is di | 
cussed on the assumption that the 
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meaning of the term ‘the individ- 
val’ is self-evident and does not 
weight the argument. But it is 


_ precisely here that the controversy 





begins and here lie its deepest 


roots. 

“To start the debate I would 
like to answer the existentialist 
argument about the loneliness of 
man with a diametrically opposed 
argument — that the individual 
from birth to death, even in his 
most private experiences, is in- 
timately linked with other people; 
that he is a confirmed ‘mixer’, so- 
cially conditioned and at every 
step shaped by society. In the 
light of contemporary knowledge 
about man this argument is in a 
way trivial, but the fact that it 
is trivial is the most damning 
criticism of the opposing argu- 


ment. In fact the problem does not 


ac 





consist in overcoming the philo- 
sophically speculative ‘loneliness’ 
of man (I do not mean loneliness 
intheeveryday sense of the word, 
which is a common state), but in 
overcoming, or in certain situa- 
tions loosening, the straight-jacket 
imposed on the individual by so- 
ciety (something which can. be 








Philosopher's stone 


Szymon Kobylitiski 
(Polityka, 1961) 
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musical discords 


negative in the cognitive sense 
and which has presented the so- 
ciology of knowledge with 
considerable difficulties).” 


D. H. 


MUSICAL DISCORDS 


As in other countries, a spirit- 
ed debate has been going on for 
some time in Poland between the 
supporters of different trends in 
music. From this debate we have 
selected three fragments by 
Zygmunt Mycielski, composer and 
musical critic, Jarostaw Iwaszkie- 
wicz, the writer, and Pawel! Beylin, 
philosopher and essayist. Since 
the examples they use to illus- 
trate their points are drawn from 
Polish musical life, with which 
foreign readers are unacquainted, 
we have made certain cuts in their 
remarks. 

In an article headed “Old Fo- 
geys and Terrorists” (Przeglad 
Kulturalny No. 6, 1961), Zygmunt 
Mycielski writes: 

“The avant-garde is by nature 
a terrorist body and the conser- 
vatives a bunch of old fogeys, but 
it is the good musician and good 
music that invariably come out 
on top in the end, regardless of 
their degree of avant-gardism. 

“But for the moment I would 
rather hang up my pen, and not 
indulge in label-fixing; it is bet- 
ter, I think, to wait for new 
works, listen to them, and com- 
pose some of my own.Iam sick of 
all this hue and cry and of mu- 
tual accusations of artistic homi- 


de 
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cide, intolerance and backward- 
ness; I am sick, too, of the 
outpourings about the radiant fu- 
ture of anything novel. 

“In the first place, this is sim- 
ply not true. What is new, ages 
just as quickly as that which is 
born old. All the true artists I 
have ever known used to say: 
write what you feel, write your 
own self. Literary critics have 
coined the high-flown phrase: ‘be- 
ing true to oneself’. 

“Undeniably music is going 
through an acute crisis. But there 
have been many crises in the past, 
so the real point is whether this 
is another crisis of that trend 
which music has been following 
since the time of the Dutch mas- 
ters, or en entirely new and un- 
expected one. 

“Much has changed since the 
time of ‘music-making’ in the 
18th- and 19th-century sense of 
the word. The tape recorder and 
gramophone, the microphone and 
stereophonics, finally, the special- 
ization imposed on us nowadays, 
have forced even musical people 
to give up reading and playing 
music at home, just as folk danc- 
ing and music has disappeared 
from the countryside and survive, 
at best, only on the stage. Both 
the function of music and musical 
habits are changing. 

“At the same time, noise and 
the craving for it (it is suggested 
by some) are increasing. Loud- 
speakers have become a craze; 
even at work there are devices 
blaring out a pre-cooked helping 
of usually appalling music, strip- 
ped of any artistic value. Every- 
thing is ready to serve, as in a 
cheap (and well-organized) self- 








service bar. Art has ceased to be 
an experience requiring the ut. 
most concentration and effort on 
the part of the consumer; it has 
become an easily available com. 
modity, something to be acquired 
as thoughtlessly as a cake of soap 
or a box of matches... 

“Music, great music, always 
addressed itself only to those who 
were sensitive to its values, to 
those capable of the special con- | 
centration needed to enjoy its sub- | 
lime beauties, removed from the 
realities of the day. Its audiences | 
varied in size but were never 
more than a small section of the? 
community. : 

“T, A. Zielinski has rightly 
observed in Ruch Muzyczny that | 
new art is like a geometrical fig- 
ure, say a square, of which one/ 
side still remains to be drawn. | 
Thus, it is an ‘open’ figure whose 
ultimate shape cannot be known, / 
for it will only be completed by) 
the next avant-garde movement. 

“The aggressiveness of apo 
tles is exasperating, but this 
does not mean we should teach 
them their business. We can only | 
draw their attention to the fat! 
that the avant-garde has always! 
been an exclusive, incantatory 
mission which either fell into ob 
livion or conquered the world 
The value of today’s avant-garde 
must be tested by its own adher 
ents; consequently their works) 
must be performed and _ séfl/ 
abroad; they must be given tht! 
chance to make a living; the musi 
world must be kept informed @/ 
the progress of their work, without, 7 


however, any hasty publicity fo] 
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achievements whose merits cay , 


only be proved in the future. I” 
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the final analysis this is the at- 


. . | titude taken towards the avant- 
rt on | garde in most of the countries 
t has where it exists. In contrast to Po- 
com. | land, contacts between the avant- 
uireg | garde and the conservatives in 
"$0ap these countries are non-existent. 
Britten, Poulenc, Francaix and 
ways | Spisak do not engage in dis- 
. who cussion with Boulez, Stockhausen 
s, to) Nono. 
con- “The similarities and obscuri- 
sub-§ ties which are charateristic of 
n the} much of the new style spring from 
ences the fact that criteria of selection 
never § have not yet been applied and, 
wf the although the way in which music 


acts upon the listener in the 20th 
_ century has considerably changed, 
we are still awaiting the emer- 
gence of a composer whose music 
would strike us with its clarity, 
its choice of means of expression 
and that spontaneity of musical 
emotion which forces the atten- 
tive listener to uncritical surren- 
) der. We must nurse every talent 
and every venture with the ut- 
' most care and patience, and stop 
| lumping particular works under 
general labels. Only history can 
put all works of art into a single 
pigeon-hole. Our job is to try to 
' know and understand them before 
| this happens. 


























“No doubt many idols will 
} have to be overthrown if the 
cycle of European music is to be 
» Tenewed. However, the laws of 
> symmetry and asymmetry, of in- 
jtervals and of the expression 
achieved with their help, the laws 
of the musical phrase and of 
acoustical wisdom are powerful; 
it will take a giant to demolish 
| them, 
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“A lot has been written about 
aleatorism, and works of that 
kind are being published; but in 
spite of all the means of analysis 
at our disposal, we can still learn 
little or nothing about the future 
prospects of this ‘method’. Intro- 
ducing the element of chance and 
leaving it so wide a margin in 
a work of art seems to be basically 
contradictory of art’s very es- 
sence. The whole development and 
meaning of art has always in- 
volved the elimination of chance, 
its reduction to a minimum. Hap- 
hazard sounds, colours, words 
and letters can never yield any 
artistic result; they will just be 
a jumble of toy blocks or cards. 
Art consists in construction, selec- 
tion and order expressive of some- 
thing. Aleatorism leads to dis- 
order, and disorder is always pri- 
marily boring. 


“It is only through conformity 
with accepted rules that we can 
hope for lasting and communica- 
tive results. But these rules must 
also take acoustic affects into con- 
sideration. They must express de- 
sign and not a farrago. of chance 
elements, which jeopardizes de- 
sign. To use improvization as an 
argument in this connection is, 
in my opinion, a fallacy. For im- 
provization implies a harnessing 
of material by a creative perfor- 
mer and not a haphazard choice 
in which the performer is of little 
account. 


“I doubt, therefore, whether 
these attempts will prove to be 
anything more than a gap made 
in the wall that blocks our view 
of the future. On the other hand, 
it is unquestionable that the va- 
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riety of colours and sounds has 
been vastly enriched by new 
means of emission and dynamics 
of sound... 

“Must this controversy and 
strife between the young terror- 
ists and the old fogys go on for 
ever? Twothings seemto emerge 
from observations so far made: 
that in our situation this quarrel 
is utterly absurd, and that neither 
of the parties desires or seeks 
agreement. Is there an alternative? 
An appropriate term has already 
been coined: co-existence 
which is dictated by neces- 
sity, or at any rate by common 
sense. Older people claim that 
mariages de convenance are the 
most durable unions. Have the 
young really shut their minds to 
this? Any criticism of the avant- 
garde provokes such an outcry 
that the opponent retires. The 
young are always right — the 
world is made that way. But the 
young grow old in time. Even 
Varese and Krenek.” 

Now some excerpts from one 
of Jaroslaw Iwaszkiewicz’s Letters 
on Music entitled “Heresy” (Prze- 
glad Kulturalny, No. 4, 1961): 

“The situation of the young 
composers is very similar to that 
of the young poets. Recently An- 
toni Slonimski published a poem 
in Nowa Kultura that was a blan- 
ket condemnation of the young 
poets, one and all. Earlier, he had 
dismissed the writings of the 
young as ‘stealing a ride’. 

“You have asked me whether 
all these young musicians are not, 
perhaps, also ‘stealing a ride’ of 
some kind. You really shouldn’t 
ask such questions. Not all our 
teen-agers are latterday artful 








dodgers. The same goes for youn 
musicians and young poets... 
“Judgment, however, is no easy 
matter. It must be formed with 
great caution. There are many 
snares and pitfalls. To mak 
the young see that is particularly | 
difficult. . 
“Slavish fashion-following play; | 
incalculable havoc with both the! 
poetry and the music of the 
young. Far too little attention j 
paid to this factor by those wh! 
should set an example to the} 
young and exercise a salutary in-| 
fluence upon them. Too many) 
‘rhinoceroses’ have succumbed ty) 
fashion and donned the fancy.’ 
dress of ‘grass-hoppers’... 
“Don’t you think, perhaps, we 
are mistaken in classifying al/ 
contemporary music as old « 
new, as ‘rhinoceros’ or ‘gras 
hopper’ works? Would it not bk) 
better to have a separate approaci 
to each person and each work!) 
“I believe this would be a gooi! 
thing. Just think: we could the! 
put the great individuality af 
Witold Lutoslawski in a class i 
by itself. We could say that ther 
is something in Gorecki’s Ci) 
lisions, while the works of Pe 
derecki are just a void filled wit 
poppy seeds. 
“And, above all, we could st 
a simple, human pleasure in suc) 
works as Serocki’s Eyes of the Ai” 
or Daliapiccoli’s Songs from Pri) 
on. For these are really beautifil 
things, which have something * 
say. Without that there can ber 
music. Marteau sans maitre al) 
has an expression of its own. Aly 
expression has its own beauty. | 
“Dear me I hear ye 











saying — but all of these arehey i 
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‘ young} etics. They are not ‘strict’ com- 
a So much the better. 
noeasy} Without heresy there can be no 
d with} good art. Art thrives on heresy.” 
many Pawel Beylin’s article, “New 
make} Music and Old Worries” (Przeglqd 
icularly | Kulturalny, No. 6, 1961), presents 
a different line of argument. 
.g plays “I approach music as a listener. 
oth th This fact will bear on all I have 
of th} to say. The same problem is view- 
ition i} ed differently by the initiated, 
se wh} who know it from the inside, and 
to th) by those who rely on nothing but 
ary in-— their own judgment and who are 
many) guided by their preferences in 
ibed to) appraising a work of art. 
fancy- “Let me also clear up another 
point: I do not share the opinion, 
aps, wi) common to many art lovers, that 
ing al— awork which I do not understand 
old af is, for that very reason, either 
worthless or wonderful. Thus, I do 
not claim that a piece of music 
which I fail to comprehend is not 






music but the work of a madman, 
and that those who say they un- 
derstand it are either liars or 
contemptible snobs. ‘Only a snob 
' can like pointilism’, makes as 
much sense as ‘only someone who 
is utterly senile can like Brahms’. 
In both cases the person who 
ii makes a remark of this kind is 
trying to force his own im- 
pressions and opinions on other 
people and, what is more, to make 
i of them a universal yardstick, 
though this is completely un- 
warranted. The fact that some- 
» body understands, or does not 
understand, a work of art, is mere- 
ly indicative of his preferences 
| and perceptive abilities. In no way 
does it determine the value of the 
work itself. True, understanding 
is the cornerstone of art’s social 
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existence. But understanding does 
not always come at once, and in 
no case does it constitute an artis- 
tic criterion. 

“However, the man with an 
open mind who does not under- 
stand, wishes he could. All of us 
are baffled by this or that in 
modern art, and all of us would 
like to be able to understand 
everything. But for this end 
another line of reasoning is needed 
than that found on either side of 
the musical barricade. What we 
have is not argument but fury. 
And it is a fact, well-known since 
the time of the Stoics at least, 
that passions do not make for 
clear reasoning or understanding. 
I am told that novelty is the out- 
come of snobbery, though per- 
sonally I believe it is rather the 
other way round. I am also told 
that tradition in music is just 
a heap of rubble on which a splen- 
did new world of electronic sounds 
must be built; and then I think 
of my own deep attachment to 
that heap of rubble which plays 
so important a part in the way 
I feel about music. Having heard 
all this, I am none the wiser. All 
I have learned is something that 
will come as no surprise to anyone 
a little familiar with the history 
of art — that when moderns 
quarrel with traditionalists, they 
call each other every kind of name 
and end up by accusing each 
other of the same crime: that of 
destroying art. One side is sup- 
posed to be destroying it by ham- 
pering its development, the other 
by hastening that development. 

“But the history of art also 
shows that neither traditionalism 
nor modernism are aesthetic cate- 
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gories. Still less can they be used 
as criteria for judging a work of 
art. A work of art, just because 
it is traditional, is not by defini- 
tion either good or bad. The same 
applies to a modern work. It is 
true that modern trends, ‘being 
unknown, hold more interest for 
us, since we are impatient to see 
them fulfil their promise. What 
can be more enthralling than to 
see art take shape under our own 
eyes? But this does not yet imply 
any aesthetic qualifications. These 
are to be sought elsewhere, and it 
is worth pointing out that even 
Bach was no musical prophet. 
Both traditional and modern art 
have their share of hacks and 
parrots. 

“The terms in which the de- 
bate is carried on are such as to 
obscure rather than clarify the 
issue for the onlooker. What is 
more, both sides endlessly churn 
up the fact that experimenta! 
music is difficult to understand. 
The moderns airily assume that 
it is meant for the chosen few and 
make no attempt to bring it clos- 
er to the public, while the tradi- 
tionalists use this incomprehensi- 
bility as their clinching argument, 
forgetting that thirty years ago 
the same argument was used 
against them. All this creates an 
atmosphere which sociologists 
might profitably examine and 
which indeed proliferates snob- 
bery, and its accompanying gobble- 
dygook instead of encouraging 


a genuine approach to music... 
“For this I blame the critics 
in the first place. The composers 
themselves find their justification 
in their works, and this justifi- 
certainly 


cation is conclusive. 








However, if art is to develop the 
public’s attitude towards it mug 
not be underrated. And in the 
shaping of that attitude criti« 
play an important role. 

“So I blame the critics for fail. 
ing to explain the ideas an! 
principles of the trends they | 
champion. Worse still, by falling | 
back almost exclusively on epithets | 
they have helped create round the 
new art an_ emotion-charged 
atmosphere instead of doing what 
they can to rationalize it, both in 
art’s interest and in their own! 
After all, any trend in art, one 
it becomes conscious, may be 
translated into the language of 
ideas. But the work of our critic 
is far from indicating any such 
consciousness... They prefer to 
confine themselves to judgments/ 
which, unsupported by any sub| 
stantive argumentation, can only 
appear arbitrary... 

“I would not have the critic} 
stand aloof, or abandon the value! 
they believe in. This would 
contradict the very reason fo 
their existence and frustrate thei 
most important function, which it, 
to pave the way for new trend 
in art. On the contrary, as a mem 
ber of the audience I wish they’ 
would explain their views to m | 
and bring me closer to unde- 
standing the new events and prot 
esses.” 

D. H. | 


AN ECONOMIC SURVE!| 





In the middle of Februay ' 
the Sejm passed the draft ¢/ 
the National Economic Plan it} 
1961-65. The economic pres | 
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has been devoting a lot of 


space to discussion of this 
second Polish Five-Year Plan, 
and two of the articles are 


reviewed here. 

In Zycie Gospodarcze (1961, 
No. 8), Professor Oskar Lange 
analyzes the “Basic proportions 
of the Five-Year Plan for 1961- 
65”. The writer begins by point- 
ing out that in long-term 
planning proportions are de- 
termined by two kinds of 
factors — the aims of economic 
policy, and the circumstances 
in which these aims have to 
be realized. The aims of the 
Polish economy are well 
known — the further expansion 
of production potential to boost 
Poland to the level of the 
highly developed countries in 
Europe. On the other hand, the 
objective. conditions which will 
govern economic life in the 
present Five-Year Plan are of 
two kinds. 

“One kind of _ condition,” 
writes Professor Lange, “is the 
level and structure of the na- 
tional economy on the threshold 
of the new Five-Year Plan... 
The second kind of condition 
lies in autonomic processes — 
that is, processes beyond our 
control which occur as the plan 
proceeds and which can be in- 
corporated in the plan only as 
forecasts. These include such 
factors as natural increase, the 
influence of higher incomes on 
the level of consumption of 
various articles, the effect of 
fluctuations in capitalist world 
markets on the foreign trade 
Situation, and also certain proc- 
esses in agricultural production 
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in conditions of advanced frag- 
mentation and private peasant 
ownership. All these _ factors 
may set in motion processes to 
which the Plan must be flexible 
enough to adjust itself at any 
time during its realization.” 

The objective condition gov- 
erning the fulfilment of the 
plan seriously restrict freedom 
in planning and influence the 
plan’s proportions. Further limit- 
ing factors are: (1) the necessity 
to continue investments already 
begun in the previous period, 
(2) the particular importance 
attached to consumption of 
agricultural products in the 
structure of consumption by the 
population, and (3) the situation 
in foreign trade, which is one 
of the most difficult sectors of 
our economy at present. 

Professor Lange stresses that 
“the new Five-Year Plan is a 
plan for stable, smooth develop- 
ment of the national economy. 
Whereas the Six-Year Plan 
(1950-55) was dominated by the 
need to develop as fast as 
possible, sometimes even at the 
cost of the balance between the 
different parts of the national 
economy, and the last Five- 
Year Plan by the need to ensure 
balance and to remove and 
avoid such disproportions, con- 
ditions are now ripe for a develop- 
ment that is both fast and 
harmonious.” 

The main element determin- 
ing the proportions of the plan 
is the division of the national 
income into accumulation and 
consumption. Generally speak- 
ing, in the new plan these pro- 
portions will remain as_ they 
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were at the close of the Five- 
Year Plan that ended in 1960. 
The share of accumulation then 
was 26.7 per cent, and in the 
new Five-Year Plan will oscil- 
late around 27 per cent. On the 
other hand, the share of net 
investment will rise from 20.1 
per cent in 1960 to 22.2 per 
cent in 1965, which indicates 
some limitation of the growth 
of reserves. “But even more 
important than these percentage 
proportions,” says Professor 
Lange, “are the absolute level 
and the rate of growth of the 
various component parts of the 
national income. In the present 
Five-Year Plan, the national in- 
come for distribution will go up by 
130,300 million zlotys, to reach 
a total of 519,400 million zlotys, 
that is, 16,310 zlotys per head 
of population. In 1965 that part 
of the national income which 
is spent on consumption will 
amount to 372,500 million zlotys 
which is 11,697 zlotys per head 
of population. This means an 
increase of 30.6 per cent over 
these five years, although it 
should be noted that individual 
consumption will grow some- 
what faster, that is, by 32.1 per 
cent. Total consumption will 
grow by 16 per cent. In view 
of the growth of population 
during the Five-Year Plan, how- 
ever, the increase in consump- 
tion per capita will be 23 per 
cent.” 

After discussing 
policy and _ the 
proportions of 


investment 
development 
the various 


branches of the national econo- 
my, Professor Lange emphasizes 
that 84 per cent of the increase 








in industrial production will be 
attained through greater effi. 
ciency of labour. Although, 4; 
Professor Lange says, the ques. 
tion of rational employment 
“has now got into the bones of 
the economists”, it is a much 
more difficult problem to syn. 
chronize the campaign for in- | 
creased efficiency with the cam. | 
paign to lower the cost of ma- 
terials, a problem which up-to- 
date estimates of the economic 
situation emphasize more and/ 
more strongly. For bottlenecks 
in supplies of materials can, | 
where raw and other materials | 
are not used economically, hold 
back the growth of efficiency, 
and therefore economic growth. 
For this reason, action on these 
“two fronts” is the sine qua 
non if the plan is to be fulfilled | 
according to expectations. 

The next issue of Zycie Gos-| 
podarcze has a long article by! 
Stanislaw Kuzinski on “Invest-" 
ment trends and reserves in the 
1961-65 Plan”. The author begins 
by saying that the high rate o 
growth of investment is the, 
most. important characteristic of / 
the present Five-Year Plan. He! 
then goes on to analyze the’ 
reason why growth of invest! 
ment is greater than the rate! 
of growth of the whole econo 
my. There are four closely inter- 
related factors here. 

In the first place, there is 
the question of supplying it 
dustries with raw materials and/ 
semi-manufactured goods. 





ondly, there is the desire t 
remove the disproportions be 
tween Poland’s great impor) 
needs and its smaller export” 
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: is connected, 
| with the necessity for changes 





capacity. In Stanislaw Kuzif- 


' ski's view, “this disproportion is 
prop 


the most urgent unsolved prob- 
lem that the new Five-Year 
Plan has inherited from the 
old.” Most of the investments 
undertaken to meet the coun- 
trys foreign trade requirements 
“pro-export’, 
but rather “anti-import” in 
character. This is not an ideal 
solution, but one that is dictated 
by the uncertain prospects on 
and by the 
lack of sufficiently advanced 
programmes for _ specialization 
of production between the 
socialist countries. 

The third reason for the 
high rate of investment is the 
necessity for accelerating the 
development of agriculture. 
Investment in agriculture will 
go up by 93 per cent, that is, 
double the rate of industrial 
investment. This undoubtedly 
marks a new effort to solve the 
main problems in agriculture, 
and therefore in the economy 


as a owhole. The author 
emphasizes that increased in- 
vestment in itself is not a 


' solution of the problem. Invest- 


ment must be combined with 


» better agricultural methods. Suc- 
» cess depends also on the con- 


centration of investments. This 
as never before, 


in the social structure of agri- 
culture towards the develop- 
ment of agricultural circles and 
Co-operative farms. It is obvious 
that small-scale individual farm- 
ing can never make full use of 
modern methods and machinery. 

The fourth reason for in- 
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creased investment is the partic- 
ularly high rate of increase in 
people of working age during 
the final years of the Five-Year 
Plan and in the years following 
1965. Kuzinski says that in the 
years 1964 and 1965 the increase 
in this category will be over 
five times greater than in 1960 
and in the first two years of 
the new plan (1961 and 1962). 
The problem of employing such 
a rapidly. growing labour force, 
while at the same time main- 
taining a policy of maximum 
increase of labour efficiency. 
will be a difficult problem but 
one that must be solved since 
“in the present conditions in- 
tensive economic growth is the 
only path to success”. 

In this connection the author 


examines the situation in the 
engineering industry, which 
employs about 700,000 people. 


The engineering industry is to 
increase production by 76 per 
cent, but there are even greater 
opportunities from the point of 
view of production capacities. 
For the engineering industry in 
Poland works on average of 
1.1 to 1.3 shifts, but this average 
could be raised to 1.8. This is 
a great reserve on which both 
production and employment 
could draw. Kuziriski says that 
“the engineering industry could 
increase the number of em- 
ployed by nearly half and 
become the main absorber of 
the employment bulge in in- 
dustry.” If full use of those 
non-investment reserves’ pro- 
duced by increased employment 
cannot be made, this is due 
mainly to short supplies of raw 
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and other materials for the not only the cornerstone of th 
engineering industry. Referring development of other, mor 
to this problem, the writer effective branches of industry 
states: “It can be said that in- but also in years to come wi 
vestment designed to provide offer a solution for the maj 
raw materials and semi-products, demographic problems of the | 
together with measures to country involving employmen | 
ensure the economy’s capacity and the transfer of populatio 
to import raw materials, are from agriculture to industry.” 





S.A. 
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s4 | ENGINEERS AND TECHNICIANS 


In the current Five-Year Plan there is a large increase in outlays 
for technical progress. For instance, 20 thousand million zlotys are to 
go on scientific research in industry. If these undoubtedly difficult 
plans are to be carried through, the burden will lie primarily with 
the engineering and technical personnel. 

According to estimates, there were 88,500 engineers in Poland in 
1960 (not counting those working in agriculture and forestry). This fig- 
ure is to grow to 116,000 by the end of 1965. There will be a corres- 
ponding rise in the number of technicians, frorn the present figure of 
161,000 to 272,000 by the end of 1965. 
In spite of the fact that the number of engineers and technicians 

employed in industry is to rise by 50 per cent during the present Five- 
Year Plan (total employment is to rise by only 13 per cent) it is 
still expected that there will be a shortage of specialists in certain pro- 
| fessions, for instance mechanical and electrical engineering, geodesy 
' and melioration. 





The number of technicians will rise much faster than engineers and 
there will be 2.3 technicians for every engineer in 1965, as compared 
to 1.9 in 1960. This is in line with trends throughout the world; the 
ratio in France and Germany for instance is 3 to 1, and in the United 
States as high as 5 to 1. 

Training of research workers is another major problems in the pre- 
sent Five-Year Plan. Results here will depend to a large extent on 
increasing the number of scientists and lecturers available. This field 
has been Somewhat neglected. During the plan period about 1,750 
scientists will be receiving doctor’s degrees in the technical sciences 
and about 500 will become docents; but this will not meet the demand, 
since in 1965 there would only be 2 people with doctor’s degrees for 
every 100 engineers. Another important problem is the distribution of 
engineers; at present this is too uneven. 

During 1961-65, 37,600 students are expected to graduate from 
institutes of technology and 6,700 from agricultural colleges. Together 
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with secondary school leavers they will help fill the existing gaps, an 
also boost employment of engineers and technicians. 

But the quality of graduates is more important than quantity. Thi 
highlights the methods of teaching technical students, a problem ven 


thoroughly discussed at the IVth Congress of Polish Engineers ang | 


Technicians held in February in Wroclaw. 


Poland’s expanding economy requires a growing number of fully- | 


trained engineers and technicians, and an equally large number ¢ 
research workers. As in some other countries, there are at presen 
certain difficulties in education. The problems of school reform ani 
technical education have for a number of years been given wide cur- 
rency. 

It is worth quoting some of the comments made in this debate on 
the eve of the IVth Congress of Polish Engineers and Technicians. 


Prof. Zygmunt Szparkowski, Rector of the Wroclaw Institute of 


Technology: “I do not think that the large amount of time given overt | 


instruction in theoretical subjects is unnecessary. Theory after all i 
the summing up of practice, and I am sure that a theoretically well 
trained engineer will be better able to cope with a wide range of prae- 


tical problems than one possessing a great deal of practical experien- | 


ce (as a rule in a restricted field) but little theoretical knowledge.” 


Prof. Kazimierz Kopecki, Rector of the Gdansk Institute of Tech- 
nology: “The job of supplying industry with a sufficient number of 


highly-trained engineers and technicians, capable of becoming produc- 7 


tion managers, rests solely on the institutions of higher education 
Industry concentrates on production plans and plays only a minor par 
in training future technicians. This shortcoming has brought irrepa- 
rable harm. 


“Industry is complaining of the graduates’ lack of practical know- 
ledge. But an institution of higher education cannot compete with F 


a factory when it comes to giving practical training. The present sys 


tem of factory ‘practice’ during vacations has failed to bring the re § 


quired results, since the indifference shown by factories to the young 
trainees has had a harmful effect on their morale. 


“Students should have regular hours of work at the bench, and b ' 


encouraged to maintain a permanent contact with the factory in whic 
they had their vocation training. At present 5 months of work during 
the first year of study seems to be the best solution. This will give the 


student a first-hand knowledge of production methods and organiza § 
tion of work, and, what is most important, he will learn to appreciate § 


the kind of job he is going to supervise later.” 








Prof. Pawet Nowacki; “Higher technical colleges should change 7 


their system of education to that of a “Technical University’. The amount 
of lectures should be considerably reduced, and much more time de 


voted to discussions and laboratory work. The student should also b& q 
given more time to study on his own. All this will help him to fee 
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opinions. Graduates working in industry should not lose contact with 
their former colleges. This can be achieved through the organization 
of special courses by colleges and factories. Post-graduate courses for 
engineers working in new branches of science would also help to 


improve their technical knowledge.” 


The number of engineers and technicians employed in Polish indus- 
try is one of the highest in the world. Nevertheless the problems out- 
lined in this short review will certainly lead to a reform of the pres- 
ent system of higher technical education in Poland, as has been the 
case recently in elementary and secondary education. 


NOTES 


Sixth Largest Shipyards in 
Europe 


The total tonnage of ships 


completed in 1960 places the 
Gdansk shipyards sixth in 
Europe; but as far as the 


number launched is concerned, 
these shipyards with 28 vessels, 
come first. 

The first ocean-going vessel 
built there, an iron and coal 
carrier, the MS Soldek, was 
launched in 1949; up to March 
1960 the Gdansk shipyards had 
built altogether 309 ships, 
totalling 1 million DWT. The 
Gdafisk shipyards specialize in 
ships for export, the Soviet 
Union being their main cus- 
tomer at present. 

Ships constructed in Gdarisk 
include iron and coal carriers, 
fishing trawlers, 10-thousand- 
tonners, general cargo boats, 


timber carriers, factory trawlers, 
mother ships and 19-thousand- 
ton tankers. 

During 1960 Polish shipyards 
turned out 


69 ocean-going ves- 


sels with a total of 254,300 DWT 
(208,000 BRT), which is a 36 per 
cent increase over the 1959 total 
of 187,000 DWT. Of that figure, 
49 ships (177,100 DWT) went 
for export, and the remaining 
20 were bought by Polish ship- 
ping companies. There has also 
been a further rise in the 
number of motor vessels built — 
61.6 per cent as compared with 
51 per cent in 1959. The average 
displacement was 3,700 DWT, 
and the average speed of freight- 
ers more than 14.5 knots. 

During 1960 Polish shipyards 
constructed several prototypes: 
Gdansk turned out a 5,900 ton 
timber-carrier, and a 1,250 ton 
factory trawler; the Paris Com- 
mune Yards in Gdynia construc- 
ted a 1,650 and a 950 ton cargo 
ships, the North Yards in Gdansk 
built a 215 ton trawler. All are 
diesel-driven vessels, modern in 
construction, and efficient in 
operation. The timber carriers and 
factory trawlers are considered as 
the vessels of future. 

The Szczecin shipyards also be- 
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gan construction of an 8,600 ton ‘the national economy as 
motor general cargo ship. The whole — by about 75 per ¢ 
Polish heavy industry played in comparison with the per 
its part by providing an in- 1958-1960. 
creased, and much more varied, In this overall figure 
supply of shipping machinery. 116,000 million zlotys the 
Introduction of modern technol- single sum of 57.1 thousand mil 
ogical methods, for instance the jon zlotys is set aside & 
wider use of automatic weldings buildings, particularly 
and prefabricated components, buildings, cowsheds,  pigst 
has led to a reduction of con- servicing and repair stations 
struction time, labour and costs. farming machinery, centres 
In 1960 the shipbuilding in- amelioration teams, and b 
dustry as a whole recorded an _ ngs for agricultural schools 
18 per cent increase in effi- colleges. These increased capil 
ciency, and a 4 per cent drop investments are necessary # 
in construction costs. view of the marked rise ant 
During the 1956-1960 Five- ipated in stock breeding. 
Year Plan the Polish shipbuild- number of cattle is to increase 
ing industry built a total of by 1.8 million, and of pigs 
298 vessels, with a displacement some 2.4 million. 
of 883,000 DWT, that is 4 per 
cent more than the planned mechanization of agricul 


figure. together with the Agricult 
Plans for 1961 call for the evelopment Fund are to re 
construction of 63 vessels with 38000 million zlotys. The b 


a total of 286,000 DWT, and of this sum will be invested 
a further increase in the stand- tractors and heavy  farmii 
ards of production. machinery. 


By the end of the Five-Yi 
Plan the state and cooperat# 
farms and the agricultural cire 

The 1961-65 Five-Year Plan Will be operating with abe 
provides for an average increase 135,000 tractors. This incre 
of 22 per cent in total agri- im machinery is one of 
cultural production, with a Major transformations of 
17 per cent rise in plant cultiva- ural scene. 
tion, and a 29 per cent rise Over 17 thousand mill 
in stock breeding. This is to be zlotys are to be laid out 
achieved mainly through inten- drainage and_ irrigation. N 
sified capital investments which drainage is to cover ov 
will reach a total of 116 thou- 300,000 hectares of arable lar 
sand million zlotys. and reconstruction of existi 

Agricultural investments are drainage is to be carried ¢ 
to rise at a much faster rate than’ over an area of 580,000 hectare 
capital investments planned for This is respectively 7 times al 


Total capital outlays for 


Boost for Agriculture 
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4 times more than in 1956-1960. 
Soil melioration will increase 
three times. Post-irrigation work 
is to start on 1 million hectares 
of meadows and pastures. 

A total of 42 thousand mil- 
lion zlotys has been set aside 
for electrification of rural areas. 

Capital outlays for agricul- 
tural education are to reach 
1.3 thousand million zlotys, and 
housing for agronomists is to 
take up 1.4 thousand million 
zlotys. Outlays for veterinary 
purposes (the construction of 
veterinary clinics, artificial in- 
semination centres, and so on) 
total 1 thousand million zlotys, 
for water supply facilities 
500 million zlotys, and for seed 
production 500 million lotys. 
Here particular importance will 
be attached to the construction 
of seed. sorters, since only 
selected seed is to be used. 


Summing up, during. the 
1961-65 Five-Year Plan about 
100 thousand million zlotys are 
to be appropriated for invest- 
ments in equipment and ma- 
chinery. The average figure for 
capital investments per hectare 
of arable land is to reach 
5,000 zlotys. 


But crop yields, to a large 
extent, depend upon the quan- 
tity and quality of farming 
machinery, artificial fertilizers and 
plant protective chemicals. Capital 
investments in these industries 
are to reach a total of about 
14 thousand million lotys. 
Among the many new industrial 
projects planned is the con- 
struction of a nitrogen fertilizer 
factory. 





Income Tax Down 


The Third Congress of th 


Polish United Workers’ Parjy 
held in March 1959 announce 
a general reduction in incom 
tax. What does this involve? 


Normal taxation in th 
lowest income brackets wa 
2.8 per cent of earnings, and in 
the highest income bracket 


21.5 per cent. With the introduc 7 
tion of a 30 per cent reduction) 


of income tax for certain group 
of employees those in the highes 
income brackets in these categorie 
now pay only 15 per cent tax 
instead of the former 21.5 pe 
cent. 


So far 6,400,000 people hav 


benefited from these  reducei 
taxation rates. 
As of August 1, 1960 ove 


half a million people earning 
850 zlotys and less have bea 
exempted from paying income tax 


by 200 zlotys. 
As of January 1, 


all employees, both manual ant 
office workers of all professions 
including those holding exe 
utive posts. 

As a result of these redut 
tions pay-packets have i®& 
creased yearly by 1.2 thousani 
million zlotys. 


14th Session of the Council fe 
Mutual Economic Aid 


The 14th session of the Cound 
for Mutual Economic Aid wa 








held in Berlin at the beginnity 
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of March. The main issues of dis- 
cussion were: 

(1) The report of the Perma- 
nent Commission for the Chemical 
Industry on specialization and 
collaboration in increasing the 
production of plastics, synthetic 
rubber and synthetic fibres during 
the period up to 1965. The mem- 
ber countries of the Council have 
planned a considerable expansion 
of the chemical industry. 


(2) The report of the Trade 
Commission on the results of bilat- 
eral talks and the conclusion of 
long-term agreements between 
member countries of the Council 
for the years 1961-65. Under these 
agreements trade in 1965 will be 
18 times higher than in 1958. 
This will include a 130 per cent 
rise in the exchange of machinery 
and equipment and a sevenfold 
rise in the sale of complete chem- 
ical plants. The plan adopted 
for the delivery of machinery and 
equipment ensures a division of 
labour throughout the engineering 
industry and its further expansion. 
The Five-Year Plan provides also 
for a stepping up of trade with 
capitalist countries, particularly 
those that have recently gained 
their independence. 

(3) It was stated that the 
member countries of the Council 
have started work on long-run 
plans for their economic devel- 
opment up to 1980 and that con- 
sultations are being held to coor- 
dinate these plans. 

(4) The report of the Perma- 
nent Commission on Transport 
and the Engineering Industry on 
the sea transport of exports and 
imports up to 1965. It was report- 
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ed that some countries had un- 
dertaken a reorganization of the 
work of merchant fleets, increas- 
ing their tonnage and extending 
and mechanizing port installations, 
etc. The session adopted several 
recommendations on this matter. 


(5) There was an exchange of 
views on the main principles of 
an international, socialist division 
of labour. It was decided to 
continue work on this matter. 


The Rybnik Coal Basin 


The speedily developing iron 
and steel industry requires grow- 
ing supplies of coking coal. Short- 
ages have forced Poland even to 
import this commodity. The ne- 
cessity for new coking-coal mines 
is thus very urgent. 
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ae Mines under construction 


A Mines to be constructed in 1961-65 


In the region comprised by the 
districts of Rybnik, Wodzislaw, 
Tychy and Pszcezyna, covering an 
area of 100,000 hectares and 
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known as the Rybnik Coal Basin, 
there are rich deposits of hard 
and coking coal. The latter are 
estimated at nearly 3,500 million 
tons. 

The 10 mines existing here are 
to be expanded and 4 new ones 
are under construction. One of 
these is already producing sever- 
al hundred tons of high-quality 
coking-coal daily. Under’ the 
current Five-Year Plan the con- 
struction of further 6 mines is 
planned. The coal from these will 
be used for the production of pow- 
er and coke. 

These investments, amounting 
to 10,000 million zlotys, will lead 
to a rise in the coal production of 


FOREIGN TRADE 


"| am in favour of a long-term 
trade agreement with Poland” 


A British good-will trade 
mission paid a fortnight’s visit to 
this country at the end of Febru- 
ary. They took part in a series of 
talks and visited a number of pro- 


vincial towns and __ industrial 
plants. The 16 members of the 
mission included industrialists, 


importers and exporters and other 
representatives of business circles 
in Great Britain. 

At the conclusion of their stay 
Lord Ebbisham, President of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mr Kenneth May, Chairman 
of the Polish-British Committee 
of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, stated that possibilities 
exist for a growth and expan- 
sion of Polish exports to Britain, 


the Rybnik Basin from the 41, 
tons produced daily in 1960 % ' 
55,500 by 1965. Another 1,000 mil 
lion will be spent on the building 
of coking plants, gas works, met: | 
foundries, etc. 

To draw manpower to tk 
Basin a plan has been drafted ty 
provide good living conditions— 
housing, services, public transport 
education, etc. For this purpox 
over 2,500 million zlotys has bea 
allotted from the funds of th! 
coal industry and from those ¢ 
the local councils. It is expectei 
that by 1965 employment in th 
Rybnik Basin will have risen t 
19,000 for whom some 34H 
rooms will have been built. 








particulary for exports of fooé- 
stuffs, even though Britain i 
already bound by a series cf 
agreements with other countrie 
Britain could also increase he 
imports of timber products, pata 
ularly of fibre-boards and «7 
hand-made goods which hil 
always found a ready sale ther 
Lord Ebbisham also added the 
many more British tourists couli 
be attracted to Poland. 

Stressing that the miss‘on wal) 
not a government one Lo 
Ebbisham went on to say thé 
especially with regard to capil 
goods, agreements should cove” 
longer periods than one yea) 
“I am in favour of a long-tem 
trade agreement with Poland) 
Lord Ebbisham said. 

Further statements showy 
that the mission had not comfy 
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with the intention of signing any 
contracts but that, nevertheless, its 
visit would probably result in 
a series of transactions. In the 
opinion of the visitors there are 
also openings for wider technical 
co-operation not only through 
exchange of documentation but 
also through experts working in 
each other’s countries. 


Industrial Exhibition in Helsinki 


A Polish Industrial Exhibition 
opened in Helsinki in March. Cov- 
ering an area of over 7,000 
square metres it is one of the 
largest exhibitions of Polish ex- 
port commodities to be held this 
year. 

Polish-Finnish trade relations 
were fairly brisk before the war 
but it is since 1945 that they have 
reached their full development. 
Last year trade turnover was four 
times that of 1938: Polish exports 
to Finland reached a value of 20.6 
million dollars while imports came 
to 17.7 million dollars. In spite 
of its much smaller size Finland’s 
position in Polish foreign trade is 
equal to that of France, while Po- 
land is among Finland’s first ten 
trading partners. 

The basis of trade relations 
between the two countries is a 
complementary exchange of com- 
modities. Poland has a surplus of 
coal which Finland lacks. Finland, 
on the other hand, with its exten- 
sive forests and modern paper in- 
dustry can export commodities 
like timber, cellulose, paper, card- 
board, paper machinery and iron 
and copper ore. Polish-Finnish 
trade relations are based mainly 
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on the exchange of Polish coal for 
Finnish timber products. 

Turnover between the two 
countries reached its peak in 1957; 
since then there has been an 
appreciable fall, caused mainly by 
the coal slump. Thus, although 
last year Poland exported a far 
greater quantity of coal to Fin- 
land — over 2,200 tons — its 
value had fallen to half that of 
1957. 

The development of Poland’s 
industrial potential has, however, 
brought opportunities for reinvi- 
gorating trade with Finland. For 
several years now there has been 
a marked rise in exports of Pol- 
ish steel products, agricultural 
goods and, to a certain extent, of 
capital equipment (for instance oil 
tanks). There are good prospects, 
too, of larger exports of textiles 
and chemicals, provided by Fin- 
nish importers’ interest in the 
newly-exploited deposits of sul- 
phur in Poland. And there areother 
possibilities for building on the 
vigorous but too one-sided post- 
war development of Polish-Finnish 
trade relations, particularly where 
considerable expansion of Polish 
production potential is concerned. 

The exhibition in Helsinki, the 
second since the war, was intend- 
ed to show these new lines of 
goods which might be added to 
the list of Finnish imports. 


Roumania 


In March a protocol to the 
long-term trade agreement, 1961- 
65, to cover 1961, was signed in 
Warsaw between the Polish and 
Roumanian Governments. Under 
this the turnover between the two 
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countries will be 42 per cent high- 
er than last year and 20 per cent 
higher than the quotas stipulated 
in the long-term agreement. 
Poland is to deliver machinery 
and industrial equipment and a 
wide assortment of consumer 
goods such as television and wire- 
lees sets, record-players, wash- 
ing machines and refrigerators 
in exchange for crude oil and pet- 
rol. After the U.S.S.R., Roumania 
is Poland’s largest supplier of oil. 
Other imports will include rail- 
way sleepers, deal boards, and 
agricultural foodstuffs. 


Vietnam 


A trade agreement for the 
years 1961-65, between Poland and 
Vietnam was signed in Warsaw 
in March. The agreement provides 
for a 30 per cent rise in turnover 
by 1965. Poland is to import rice, 
maize, oleagineous seeds, tin and 
jute in exchange for a variety of 
machinery and equipment, partic- 
ularly electrical apparatus, rolled 
goods, chemicals, drugs etc. Po- 
land will also deliver a _ coal- 





enrichment plant, a rolling-stock 
repair shop and building materials 
factories. 


Denmark 


A protocol to the existing trade 
agreement with Denmark was 
signed in Warsaw in March. 

In 1961 Polish exports to Den- 
mark will include coal, chemicals, 
minerals, textiles, zinc sheeting, 
drainage pipes, machinery, tools 
and consumption articles. Imports 
from Denmark, as in previous 
years, will embrace machinery and 








investment equipment, including | 
apparatus for the shipbuilding, 


cement and foodstuffs industries, 
refrigerators, measuring and con- 
trol instruments and some types 


BEE BOER ET 


of textile machinery. Denmark | 
will also supply this country with | 


seeds, breeding cattle, raw hides, 


chemicals, insecticides, fish meal, | : 
© Electric 


etc. 

The protocol provides for trade 
to a value of 180 million zlotys 
(1 zl 


million Danish crowns, a further 
rise in the steadily growing trade 
between Poland and Denmark. 
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STATISTICAL DATA 


TABLE 1 


statistics 


Basic development trends of the Polish national economy 


im the 1961-65 Five-Year Plan 








TABLE 2 





Index 
(1960 = 100) 
Industrial production 152 
Agricultural production 122 
National Income 140 
Labour efficiency 
in industry 140 
in building industry 132 
Total investment outlays 
(including private investments) 155.2 
| Individual consumption fund 132 
Per capita consumption 123 


Total production increase in different branches of industry in 1965 











Index 
(1960 = 100) 

Electric and thermic power 170.9 
Fuel 130.6 
Iron and steel 

(including ore mining) 154.6 
Non-ferrous foundries 

(including ore mining) 144.0 
Engineering, electricity and means of transport 175.8 
Chemicals 

(including mining of raw materials) 204.6 
Rubber 156.2 
Building materials 162.9 
Glass 174.9 
Porcelain and pottery 177.1 
Timber 122.4 
Paper 135.8 
Printing 139.4 
Textiles (including lock-knit) 142.6 
Clothing 135.7 
Leather, fur and footwear 126.8 
Foodstuffs 135.0 
Salt 130.7 
Other industrial branches 210.3 
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TABLE 3 


Production of some industrial goods in 1965 








Hard coal 

Brown coal 

Raw steel 

Rolled goods 

Machine tools for metal cutting 
Bearings 

Motor-cycles 

Electric refrigerators 

Sulphuric acid 100% 

Calcined soda 98% 

Caustic soda 96% 

Nitrogenous fertilizers on pure 
ingredient basis 

Phosphoric fertilizers on pure 
ingredient basis 

Synthetic fibre 

Plastics 

Cement 

Bricks 

Concrete and reinforced concrete 
building materials (in bricks) 
Porcelain table-ware 

Sawn timber 

Paper 

Cotton and cotton-type yarn 
Woollen and wool-type yarn 
Cotton and cotton-type fabrics 
Woollen and wool-type fabrics 
Silk and rayon fabrics 

Hides 

Leather 

Leather footwear 

Rubber footwear 

Meat 

Fats and edible oil 

Sugar 

Cigarettes 





| 
| 
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| million tons | 


units 
thous. 
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thous. tons 


” ” 


million 


>” 
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»» »» 
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>” ”> 
»» 39 
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million sq.m. 
million pairs | 
% 
million tons 
thous. tons 
million tons 
thous. mln. | 


Quantity 


114.5 
27.0 
93 
6.35 
32,360 
27,018.5 
125.0 
240.0 
1,325.0 
740.0 
284.0 


464.0 


400.0 
114.3 
199.0 
11,120.0 
5,355.0 


2,625.0 
16.0 
5,405.0 
630.6 
197.6 
71.7 
766.0 
90.3 
140.0 
24.05 
15.3 
49.7 
26.5 
£5 
155.0 
+5 
51.0 
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109.6 
289.5 
139.2 
143.3 
147.7 
225.5 
102.5 
636.6 
193.5 
140.0 
164.6 


171.7 


193.2 
146.9 
367.8 
168.6 
143.4 


209.0 
142.6 

83.5 
125.2 
129.1 
122.6 
115.1 
114.8 
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108.6 
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108.7 
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TABLE 4 
Ord Distribution of investment outlays in 1961-65 in 
x thousand million zlotys, calculated at prices on January 1, 1961 
si Thousand Per cent 
‘ million zlotys 
5 | 
2 Total 624.1 100.0 
3 of that: 
7 production investment | 438.9 70.0 
5 non-production investment | 185.2 30.0 
5 Industry | 250.5 40.1 
6 Building industry | ya y S| 
5 Agriculture | A a 14.6 
0 Forestry 14 | 0.2 | 
6 Transport and communication 69.1 | 11.1 
Trade | 13.5 | 22. 
7 Communal services 24.5 3.9 
Housing |} . 114.1 | 18.3 
2 Education, science, culture 27.8 4.5 
9 Health, social security, physical culture 12.4 2.0 
8 Public administration, justice S11 0.8 





| 
| Other 14 «| 0.2 
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A PICTURE OF POLAND 


“For thousands, and even 
millions of people in Po- 
land and abroad, the Ma- 
zowsze Song and Dance 
Ensemble is a source of 
deep emotion; it shows 
them the Poland that great 
Polish artists knew and 
loved, and brings them con- 
tact with Poland as it is 
now. Any other picture is 
make-believe. It also exists, 
but without the first one 
it would have no meaning 
or foundation. In every 
country there is a_ real 
country and an imaginary 
one. The national culture 
is the result of their fu- 
sion. There is no doubt 
that without Mazowsze we 
should be poorer, since it 
is an expression of what 
we are and of what we 
imagine we are.” 

Zygmunt Mycielski 


ALINA SLESINSKA 


Modern Polish sculpture owes much to the 
work of the younger artists — those who grad- 
uated from art schools no earlier than 





1949-50. It is characteristic of them that | 
their view of the world and of man and his | 
problems emerges even from the most 
“abstract” compositions. This is the school 
that has fashioned Alina Slesirska. 

Her career has been a busy one. From 
1947-50 she studied under Xawery Dunikow- 
ski in Cracow and later, in 1950-51, in the | 
Warsaw Academy of Art. In 1952 she made | 
her début at the Third National Art Exhibi- ' 
tion in Warsaw. Since then she has beet | 
a regular exhibitor in Poland. There have 
also been a number of exhibitions in other 
countries — in 1957 in Paris (Galerie Simone 
Badinier), in 1960 in London (RBA Galleries) 
and an exhibition of drawings in Italy in 196) | 
(Galleries Falsetti-Prato). Apart from these 
one-man shows, she has been represented it | 
the exhibition of Polish art in Geneva in 195 | 
and in the XIII Biennale d’Arte Triventa, Ill 
concorso internazionale del bronzetto, Padova 
1959, where two of her sculptures, The Rape 
of Europe and Insect were bought by mu- 
seums in Rome. Another sculpture Mother- 
hood was bought by the Musee d’Art Moder | 
ne in Paris. ; 

A recent exhibition at the Krzywe Kol [ 
gallery in Warsaw showed that Slesiriska ha | 
branched out into a new field — architecture | 
This is not a complete novelty, however. Bot! 
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her early_and later work evolved from a con- 
ceptual and practical combination of an archi- 
tectural and sculptural sense of shape. Two 
fundamental motifs run through her sculp- 
ture: functional design and the tectionics of 
shape, with the emphasis on the latter. These 
works are not, of course, ready for imme- 
diate realization. They are rather sculptural 
designs which could be translated into the 
language of architecture. 

It is difficult to single out any one of 
these compositions. The best are probably 
Bridge, Church, Stadium and Two-Level City; 
what is even more important, the ideas 
in them are practicable. The modern town, 
now that it has shaken off the fetters of na- 
ture, can turn back to nature and draw on 
her vitality and organic system of creation. 
Wright’s appeal to fit architecture into its 
natural background, and harmonize its shapes 
with the surroundings has now been adop- 
ted by young architects and sculptors in Po- 
land. Slesifiska’s Two-Level City reflects the 
most modern tendency in urban building 
which rejects the old worn out rules and 
maxims in favour of fantasy, imagination 
and poetry of shape. 

Of course architecture is not the only in- 
spiration of Slesiriska’s work. But even scul- 
ptures that are not so closely linked with 
architecture show an underlying architectu- 
ral feeling. Her Family (1957), exhibited in 
the London RBA Galleries in 1959, can be 
considered typical. The monumental figures 
of father and mother rise naturally from the 
base to end in something like a Greek porti- 
co, where the dramatic content of the scul- 
pture comes to its full fruition. 

The traditional type of upright figure 
sculpture has given place in Poland to the 
kind of work being done by Alina Slesiriska, 
Wiadystaw Hasior, Barbara Zbrozyna, Alina 
Szapocznikow and Stanislaw Kulon and other 
young sculptors for whom sculpture is an 
excitingly fresh concept. 


Stanislaw Ledéchowski 
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BOOK EXPORTS 


During 1960 the socialist 
countries bought Polish 
books to a total value of 
4 million 625 roubles while 
in western Europe purchas- 
es amounted to 399 thou- 
sand dollars. The main 
exporter was Polish Scien- 
tific Publishers» Artistic 
albums and children’s 
books also proved. to be 
very popular. 


11,100 RECREATION CENTRES 


Over 200 new recreation 
centres and clubs’ were 
opened last year through- 
out the country, 160 of 
them in rural areas. 
There are now 11,100 such 
centres at work in Poland 
not counting students’ 
clubs and those run by 
professional associations. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


It is not only in Poland 
that the return of the Wa- 
wel art treasures has 
aroused pleasure. The Di- 
rector of the Polish Natio- 
nal Museum has _ received 
congratulations from all 
parts of the world includ- 
ing telegrams and letters 
from: M. Georges Henri 
Riviere, Chairman of the 
International Council of 
Museums, Mr A. von 
Schendel, Director of the 
Rijksmuseum in Amster- 
dam, Mr J. Paulsen, Di- 
rector of the Copenhagen 
Museum and M. Benoit 
d’Azy-Moltke of the De- 


partment of Museums and 
Monuments in UNESCO. 

















Jan Wiktor 
Drawing by Andrzej Stopka 


PEASANTS AND EMIGRES 


Jan Wiktor has written 
dozens of books and many 
hundreds of features and 
articles mainly about life 
in the countryside, but 
much of his best work has 


dealt with Poles living 
abroad. 
Besides contemporary 


novels and stories (The Re- 
sisters, The Fierce Dog and 
the Sentimental Hare, Rain- 
bow over the Heart, The 
Crazy City, Willows on the 
Seine, etc), Wiktor also 
wrote historical novels 
(The Winged Monk, The 
Pope and the Rebel), or 
novels where the historical 
and the contemporary were 
combined (Love among the 
Burning Hills). He _ also 
wrote copiously about Pol- 
ish folkiore. 


In December 1960 liter- 
ary circles in Poland cele- 
brated Wiktor’s seventieth 
birthday with a_ special 
evening devoted to his 
work. 

Wiktor’s close knowledge 
of the peasants came from 
long years of devoted work 
in villages oppressed by 





COLOUR WHILE YOU WORK 


The term “work culture” covers a whole 
set of technical, organizational, psychologi- 
cal and aesthetic conditions. In industry, the 
last of these, in particular, were for a long 
time disregarded. Recently, however, a more 
sensitive and personal approach to work, 
advocating the need for harmony between 
man and his industrial environment, has been 
gaining ground in factory design. It is grad- 
ually becoming understood that colour inside 
the factory compensates fatigue, makes for 
greater efficiency and hygiene, and creates 
a better atmoshpere among the workers. 

The physical and emotional effects of col- 
our are well known. Colour can be used to 
produce sensations of cold or warmth, tran- 
quillity or movement, lightness or oppression. 
Colour can create an illusion of remoteness 
or of contracted space; it may increase the 





visibility of objects, brighten or darken 
a room, or evoke a particular mood. Out of 
this awareness of the power of colour has 
grown the theory and practice of a studied 
use of it in the design of places where men 
have to work. 

The magnitude of the other tasks involved | 
in the carrying out of new industrial projects 
and the extremely rapid rate at which the 
Polish economy is being expanded and mod- 
ernized has militated against the solution 
of these problems either in theory or in prat- 


tice. As a result, there are factories, modem | 


from the architectural point of view, metict | 
lously air-conditioned and well-equipped with 
sanitary installations and welfare amenities 
which give an impression of monotony ani | 
dullness because of a lack of colour in the 
interior and elevations. The first attempts a! | 
introducing colour into factory interior | 
showed planners the importance of the prob- | 
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lem, while scientists and artists became / 


aware of the need for research and exper | 


ment, developing rational methods of work, | 
standardizing colours, etc. 
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The new cotton mill in Kalisz is the most 
striking example of this new interest. The 
designer, Bohdan Urbanowicz, a professor at 
the Warsaw Academy of Fine Arts, has made 
use of colour primarily to bring order into 
the interior, on the principle that in this huge 
shop the individual’s feeling of chaos and 
bewilderment can be neutralized with the 
help of colour strips which also indicate the 
direction of internal transport, as well as 
storage space and other auxiliary facilities. 
These strips, something like road signs, run 
along the floor, clearly marking the stands 
of the various machines and the circulation 
route. Corresponding strips on the roof help 
to match the “spatial rhythm” of the interior. 
But colour has been introduced in the roof 
for yet another reason: the shop is roofed 
with so-called ‘shed’ structures which are 
shaped like upturned rounded cones; these 
create an impression of a falling weight pres- 
sing downwards. This unpleasant sensation 
has been relieved by means of strips of col- 
our of carefully planned proportions and 
shade. A similar role is performed by the 
colour scheme of the powerful load-bearing 
columns which, through a combination of 
strips of one colour but of varying width, 
have become light, as though deprived of 
their natural weight. 

The atmosphere, created by this harmo- 
ny of colour, skilful disposition of space, and 
abundance of light is a far cry from the 
typical factory shop; it has had its effect on 
the workers who are familiar with the work- 
ing conditions in old textile mills. Most of 
them are women and, though it is mainly 
the attractiveness of colour in their surround- 
ings that appeals to them, they also see that 
it has an educative value in the sense that 
it encourages cleanliness, tidiness and a feel- 
ing of orderliness in general. 

Another interesting example is the 
ventilator room of the Jastrzebie Mine; here 
use has been made of the phenomenon called 
synaesthesis — the simultaneous reaction of 
different senses to homogeneous stimuli. It 
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appalling poverty, plunder- 
ed and razed to the ground 
in the first World War, 
decimated by epidemics. It 
was his experiences in this 
period that gave him the 
inspiration for his story, 
The Resisters, published in 
1919. 

Wiktor is best known, 
however, for his books 
about the mass emigration 
of Poles after the First 
World War, when thousands 
of former servicemen — 
peasants, factory hands, 
tradesmen, and unemployed 
office workers — tried to 
start a new life far from 
their native homes. 


PICTURE LOTTERY 


Warsaw artists, who 
some time ago started an 
admirable scheme for 
exhibiting paintings in 
factories, have recently 
come out with another in- 
teresting idea. 

In December the “Pod 
Arkadami” Gallery in the 
centre of Warsaw opened 
an exhibition of paintings 
and drawings which were 
to go as prizes in a lottery. 
Thirty artists had seventy 
works exhibited there. The 
exhibitors included such 
prominent artists as Ta- 
deusz Kulisiewicz, Maria 
Hiszpariska and Halina 
Chrostowska. For 10 zlo- 
tys, the price of a lottery 
ticket, any one of these 
paintings could be won. 

Only members of trade 
unions could take part in 
the draw as the exhibition 
was sponsored by the 
Central Council of Trade 
Unions, which had bought 
all the works exhibited. The 
profit from the three thou- 
sand tickets sold will go 
towards the purchase of 
pictures for a permanent 
Gallery of Modern Art. 













































POLISH FOLK ART 
IN NEW YORK 


“Charming”, “fairy tale”, 
“ingenious” are just a few 
of the adjectives that have 
appeared in the American 
press to describe the var- 
ious products of Polish 
folk artists on display in 
the attractive show cases 
of the CPLiA shop in the 
heart of New York. 


All the traditional items 
of Polish folk art are well 
represented, the most pop- 
ular being the rich assort- 
ment of handloom products, 
ceramics made by country 
potters with the tradition- 
al tools of the past and 
jewelry modelled on 
ornaments of proto-Slavon- 
ic times. The CPLiA 
shop is also used as an 


art gallery for displaying 
the work of contemporary 
Polish artists. 


has been observed that noise, certain quan- 
tities of oxygen and gases, smells, and even 
the position of the worker, may increase his 
sensitivity to certain colours while reducing 
his reaction to others. In the Jastrzebie ven. 
tilator room the most irksome thing for the 
workers was the constant, monotonous noise 
The designers decided to brighten the colour- 
ing of the steel envelope of the ventilator, 
which is the main source of noise, and in this 
way evoke associations with toys; the grey 
colour, most often used for painting aggre 
gate envelopes, was rejected. Here, too, the 
introduction of colour with a view to improv- 
ing mental hygiene and microclimate has 
led to a general betterment of working con- 
ditions. As for the effect on the workers, 
they say, quite simply, that it is more pleas- 
ant to work in such an environment. 

The question of colour is slowly gaining 
more of the attention of architects, labour 
protection services, research institutes and 
art schools. In the Polish Academy of Scien- 


ces a special group has been set up to inves- | 


tigate the problems of light and colour in 
architecture; terminology, the method of 
measuring colours, and the unification o 


the system of colour signs are being thor- | 
oughly studied. Psychologists propose t / 
undertake an analysis of the results achieved | 


in the new factories; a study which wil 
provide the basis for working out theoreti- 
cal principles of colour design in the inte 
riors of various industrial buildings. There 


is good reason to expect that the era a | 


“grey factories” will soon be a thing of the 
past. 
Szymon Bojko 


FILMGOING 


Polish film production is relatively small: 
about 20 features and 150 documentarie 
a year. But the vitality of “film life” fa 
exceeds these modest figures. About 20 
million people annually go to a comparatively 
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small number of cinemas (1,500 in the towns 
and 1,500 in the country) but this is hardly 
evidence of any remarkable cultural upsurge. 
In any case, film audiences, as in the rest of 
the world, are falling slowly with the spread 
of television. The real source of the vitality 
of the cinema is to be found elsewhere, in 
something that can only be measured qualita- 
tively and not quantitatively — the progress 
in recent years of what might be called 
a “film culture”. 

Let me begin with the film society move- 
ment — a typical phenomenon, numerically 
unimpressive (about 50,000 registered mem- 
bers), but with a telling influence on the 
cinema. These societies sprang up almost 
impromptu on the initiative of a handful of 
private individuals. When notice was given 
a couple of years ago of the formation of the 
first of these societies, the resulting crush on 
the stairs of its premises resembled the 
opening scenes of Roma ore 11, with 
thousands of people waiting to put their 
names down. Today there are about 200 
scattered all over Poland; their members 
come from various environments with stu- 
dents and youth in the majority, though there 
are also societies with a working class mem- 
bership. A national federation coordinates 
their work, primarily in the fundamental busi- 
ness of selection of programmes, Two types 
of films make up the societies’ repertoires: 
firstly there are the old classics, lent out by 
the Central Film Archives (which has a well- 
stocked library of silent and sound classics and 
has made an important contribution to im- 
proving film appreciation). But, of course, the 
societies are also interested in modern films. 
These are lent them either by the distributors 
or — an interesting innovation introduced 
a year ago — are specially imported by the 
Federation for restricted, non-commercial 
Screening in the clubs. In this way members 
have a chance to see the acclaimed master- 
pieces of the modern cinema which for finan- 
cial or other reasons cannot be shown on the 
normal circuit. One of the principles fairly 





KRASICKI ANNIVERSARY 


March 14 marked the 
160th anniversary of the 
death of Ignacy Krasicki, 
the great Polish poet of the 
Enlightenment. His contem- 
poraries called him the 
“enlightened” bishop. The 
most fruitful years of his 
life (from 1766 to 1794) 
were spent in Lidzbark, 
a town in the Warmia 
region and the ancient seat 
of Polish bishops. It was 
in this town that Krasicki 
wrote his famous _§ satires, 
and there were ceremonies 
in the town to mark the 
anniversary of his death. 


A NEW TELEVISION STUDIO 


This country’s largest 
television studio will be 
opened in Wroclaw. Trans- 
missions will start this 
year, but the building is 
to be extended later. 
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POLAND'S FIRST 
JOURNALIST 


The ..father of Polish 
journalism is‘Jan Aleksan- 
der Gorczyn (1610—1690) 
whose name is to be found 
in encyclopaedias, and in 
histories of culture, litera- 
ture, and periodicals. None 
of these, however, gives 
a complete picture of the 
life and work of this unu- 
sual man. He was not only 
a journalist, but also 
a talented illustrator, mu- 
sician, mathematician, ex- 


pert on heraldry, and 
historian, and was alto- 
gether exceptional in his 
energy, persistence, and 


enterprise. His father was 
Piotr Gorczyn, a_ well- 
known poet. 

Little is known for sure 
about Gorczyn. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he lived 
in Cracow and in Warsaw, 
where he was editor of 
Merkuriusz Polski. In Crac- 
ow he was imprisoned for 












rigorously observed by the Federation is that 
the screening of each film is preceded by an 
introductory talk and usually followed by 
a discussion. The aim is to transform the 
film-goer, by nature a passive being looking 
for escape, into an active viewer, intellectually 
engaged and capable of areasoned judgment. 
On the whole, the work of the film societies 
gives cause for gratification; this movement 
has educated an audience of ‘highbrow’ tastes 
drawn to quality films and looking to the 
cinema for more than mere entertainment. 


A second factor which I feel has played 
an important part in the intellectual com- 
motion around the film is the film press and 
film criticism. Polish critics rank fairly high, 
and are noted for their independence of 
judgment and considerable knowledge. There 
are two popular film weeklies; despite their 
mass circulation they follow a clear editorial 
policy of promoting quality and treating the 
film as primarily a cultural phenomenon 
Almost all the literary weeklies have film 
sections which give currency to mor 
important problems; finally the State Inst- 
tute of Art’s, Film Quarterly covers the 
historical and aesthetic aspects of the cinema 
in a very serious, not to say academic 
manner. The Art and Film Publishers alw 
regularly put out original or translated work 
on film. Recent publications include Jery 
Toeplitz’s monumental History of the Art @ 
Film, a striking selection of LEisenstes 
writings, several collections of current fils 
criticism, some works by film-makers ami 
a large number of translations (Krakaue, 
Arnheim, Manvell, Sadoul, etc.) 





















Finnaly, there are the actual films shown 
In this respect Poland is in almost a unigu 
position. The programmes are restricted ® 
what is offered by the Central Film Dist 
butors, a state body. But choice is far frat 
being in any way limited. The Film Selecti# 
Committee which is responsible for 
choice of foreign films is a civic body mai 
made-up of critics; in its work it is t#7 
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neither by commercial nor propaganda con- 
siderations. As a result it has been possible 
to build up a repertoire in Poland that is 
something of a novelty; it concentrates above 
all on films guided by high artistic stan- 
dards, while excluding the purely commer- 
cial product which still dominates in the 
world as a whole. A recent poll brought to 
light an unusual fact: 30 per cent of the films 
shown in Poland had already been screened 
at international film festivals and so can 
fairly be called the cream of world cinema. 


All this makes for a reasonably optimistic 
situation. And it is not improbable that the 
growing discrimination among film audiences 
will be the most effective way of encouraging 
Polish film-makers to improve the quality 
of their work. 


Boleslaw Michatek 
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debt, and released on March 
30, 1684. After his release 
he lived in poverty and 
died almost completely 
destitute. Despite his great 
gifts and his industry, Gur- 
czyn was never favoured 
by fortune. He lived at 
a particularly difficult pe- 
riod of Polish history, when 
education and art were de- 
based and the power of 
the State in decline, a pe- 
riod when reactionary 
Catholicism was in the 
ascendancy. The more in- 
telligent saw the evil 
around them and did what 
they could to revive the na- 
tional culture. Gorezyn was 
one of these, and in the 
creation of a Polish culture 
Played no small part. 


M. Motyka 
Trybuna Opolska 
















SCHAFF ON SEMANTICS 


Wstep do semantyki [Introduction 
to Semantics]. By Adam Schaf. 
PWN. Warszawa, 1960. 544 pp. 


A good introduction, interesting 
and instructive. Lively, since it is 
not merely descriptive but takes 
issues. Like any decent introduction, 
however, it includes a great deal of 
explanatory information, concerning 
the term “semantics” for instance 
and other related terms, and much 
learning about books, authors, 
groups, and intellectual currents. 
But I wish to draw the reader’s 
attention to the distinctive feature 
of the work. I must admit that I had 
my misgivings when I took up the 
book for the first time. Professor 
Schaff is a representative Marxist 
philosopher, and it is well known 
that till not long ago Marxist were 
neither willing to engage in seman- 
tic research in its logical sense nor 
inclined to acknowledge such efforts. 
On the contrary, semanticists were 
often attacked for crimes of which 
they may or may not have been 
guilty, and especially for the attempt, 
ascribed to semanticists as such, of 
reducing all issues outside the scope 
of the natural sciences to purely 
verbal analyses. 

But when I came to read the 
book I found myself in a totally 
different climate. And by the end 
I had discovered a highly edifying 
state of affairs. I am pleased to see 
that the writer, while far from 
renouncing his fundamental convic- 
tions, in other words standing firm 
in his Marxist position, has in his 


study of the issues, achievements 
and prospects of semantics, embodied 
the results of exhaustive research. 
kept strictly to the facts and shown 
an independent cast of thought 
Consequently, he endorses both 
linguistic semantics, which primarily 
studies changes in meanings af 
words in the historical evolution af | 
languages, and logical semantics, an 
attempt to overcome such antino- 
mies as the paradox of the classes 
that are not their own elements 
(Russell) or the age-old “paradox af 
the liar”, vindicated in the eyes af 
the philosopher (Tarski) because of 
its alliance, among other things 
with the classical definition of truth 
Moreover, even in so-called general 
semantics (represented not so much | 
by Korzybski himself, but rather by © 
his more balanced successors) Schafi 
has been able to find a valuable and 
rational nucleus in the form a 
criticism of certain deformations « © 
thinking, for which language is 
responsible. Schaff criticizes and re | 
jects a reduction of issues outside 
the scope of the natural sciences 
purely linguistic problems (Wittgen- 
stein), and within them to syntactic 
issues, that is, to relations betwee | 
expressions (Carnap in the past) 
but he does not disqualify semantic | 
as such because of these attempts 
to narrow its field of interest. On 
the contrary, he encourages its cult 
vation. His evaluations flow from 
a well-defined standpoint, but he * 
far from seizing in his opponents | 
works only on those things tha) 
might discredit them. On the com) 
trary, he advocates the sort @) 
insightful criticism which would & | 
able to find any lurking grain © 

truth. Bravo! 
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I fully sympathize with the 
author’s efforts and motives in his 
attempt to reach the essence of 
“meaning”. This, in fact, is an insu- 
perable problem if we forget that 
the natural (ethnic) languages devel- 
oped as a means of human com- 
munication and that meaning as 
such can adequately be explained 
only when referred to what one 
person is trying to communicate to 
another. I am glad to find Schaff 
an ally in the struggle against hy- 
postatizing meaning and the in- 
vention of some ideal objects sup- 

to be meanings. I agree with 
his statement that a natural phonic 
language, shaped by historical evo- 
lution, is indispensable in the con- 
struction of any artificial language, 
and that the true sentences of a nat- 
ural language reflect the reality to 
which they refer, though not in 
the same way as a map reflects the 
structure of a terrain. I would like 
to add on this subject — and this, 
I think, fits in with the intentions 
of the book — that the meaning of 
“meaning” can probably best be 
grasped when we realize. the 
function of the subjective comple- 
ment. Thus the meaning of the noun 
“tailor” in English is probably the 
property of sewing clothes profes- 
sionally, in other words when an 
Englishman tells John that Peter is 
a tailor he wants John to think that 
Peter sews clothes professionally. 
And the meaning of the adjective 
“schwarz” in German is blackness; 
when a German describes something 
as “schwarz” he wants his interloc- 
utor to think that something is 
black. By way of comment “to 
think” here does not mean to be 
convinced; it is enough to under- 
stand what some other person thinks, 
even if one holds a different opinion. 

After so much approval, the turn 
has come to voice my reservations. 
I really do not understand what is 
meant by the statement that reism 
is right provided it does not fall into 
nominalism, nor, in general, what 
Schaff has in mind when he 
brandishes the term “nominalism”. 
My question stands despite the 
explanation offered in the text, 
which unfortunately explains noth- 
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ing: it might perhaps be adequate 
in combatting mediaeval nomina- 
lism, but is useless in reference to 
its contemporary forms. Further, it 
is difficult to agree with the sug- 
gestion that the problem . of 
“meaning” should be referred to 
psychological and sociological labo- 
ratories; this is the conclusion 
reached by Schaff after his attempt 
to cope with this most intractable 
of problems, to which, to tell the 
truth, no one, to my knowledge, has 
managed to provide a_ general 
answer, free of vicious circles and 
onomatoids. This problem calls for 
extreme caution in phrasing, and 
yet the chapter on meaning is open 
to criticism on just that count: the 
writing degenerates into a rambling 
argument that digs up all the old 
“isms”. Several of the polemical 
passages rally one to the defence of 
those attacked, especially when 
certain authors are accused of not 
understanding what they are doing; 
for instance they are charged in 
using the concept of intentional act 
with not being aware of Husserl’s 
phantasms which are inherent in 
this concept. But those who have 
been attacked have their own 
weapons. Let them defend them- 
selves. The contest should be an 
interesting one and should start 
a number of hares. Professor 
Schaff’s Introduction to Semantics 
will have its best justification if it 
gives rise to a spirited discussion 
among those who have something to 
say on semantics — and their num- 
ber in Poland is quite considerable. 


Tadeusz Kotarbinski 


(Reprinted from Przeglad Kulturalny, 


No, 28, 1960) 


THE BRITISH 
WORKING CLASS 


Klasa — ruch — elita. Studium so- 
cjologiczne dziej6w angielskiego 
ruchu robotniczego [The Class, 
Its Movement and Elite. A socio- 
logical study of the history of 
the British labour movement]. 
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By Zygmunt Bauman. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1960. (Studia socjolo- 
giczno polityczne No. 5). 356 pp. 


Bauman’s new book is essentially 
a continuation of his studies of the 
British labour movement, which 
already borne fruit in his British 
Socialism (PWN. Warszawa, 1959) 
and many smaller works of which 
Evolution of the British Labour 
Movement Elite (Studia socjoligic.no 
polityczne No. 1., Warszawa, 1958) 
is the most important. At the same 
time it is the first step towards a 
comparative study of the sociological 
aspects of the history of the labour 
movement. This is an ambitious 
undertaking; although many valua- 
ble works dealing with the history 
of the working class and its political 
parties have been written, no serious 
sociological synthesis of the subject 
has been produced either in Poland 
or anywhere else. 

The title indicates the sociological 
categories chosen by the writer. The 
history of the labour movement is 
seen as a product of the changing 
status of the working class in so- 
ciety and of the changing position 
of its elite within this working class 
and within the British establish- 
ment. This theoretical basis has 
helped the author to construct a very 
clear picture. The book is divided 
into four parts corresponding to his 
periodization of the movement: 1. 


Origins, 1750-1850, 2. Maturation, 
1850—1890, 3. Mass Development, 
1890—1924, 4. Stabilization, since 


1924. Each part is subdivided into 
sections dealing with changess in 
the situation of the working class, 
its movement and its elite. 


The origin of opportunism in the 
working class movement has been 
examined in terms of Lenin’s con- 
ception of “a workers’ aristocracy”. 
Bauman stresses that he has accept- 
ed this theory as a basis for under- 
standing the process (in British So- 
cialism he added some interesting 
data of his own in support of Le- 
nin’s theory), 

However, he is mainly concerned 
with another type of interrelation- 
ship which, under British conditions, 








has been a source of conformist atti. 
tudes among the working class. The» 
interrelationships are connected with 


the dialectical situation of the 
working class movement in British 
society and probably in other capi. 
talist societies. As long as the move. 
ment is weak and unaccepted it; 
elite remains outside the establish. 
ment — and this engenders radical 
and nonconformist attitudes. But a 
the movement gathers strength and 
becomes a political force, its elite 
has more dealings with, and even 
becomes absorbed by, the establisb- 
ment. Two dangers to the future of 
the movement arise in consequence 
on the one hand, working class leaé- 
ers begin to appreciate the privi- 
leges they enjoy as members of the 
establishment; on the other the more 





shrewd and ambitious member 
of the middle class see that the 
working class movement provides : 
convenient stepping-stone to a posi-| 
tion in the elite. Where the early! 
working class movement attracted | 
individuals from the bourgeoisie ané | 
intelligentsia who were inspired by’ 
the highest ideals and prepared to) 
make any sacrifice, the latter-day la | 
bour movement has had a mas 

recruitment of people who hope to! 
make a political and social career. 
The essence of this phenomenon lie | 
in the sociology of the working-clas 
movement and cannot be evaluatei ” 
in terms of private ambitions. Bat 
man’s most important methodolog: | 
cal achievement is that in this book) 
he has linked two problems usually 
discussed separately: the problem ¢ 
vertical social mobility (or soci 
promotion and demotion) and te! 
question of the class struggle ani/ 
sociology of political movements. By 
coupling problems raised by Westen) 
sociology to those traditionally dis | 
cussed by Marxists,~ Bauman ha 
shown that such a bridge can 
made without sacrificing the logic ©} 
Marxism and that it enriches Mar| 
xism by anaiyses which extend ow 
knowledge of social phenomena. 


There is not enough space het 
to discuss all the points raised i) 
this interesting book.I cannot ignom/ 
however, the successful attemp| 
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at a sociological analysis of the lives 
of labour leaders, which strengthens 
the main conclusion of the book 
with original research material and 
by itself forms an_ interesting 
achievement. 

More disputable are Bauman’s 
concepts concerning the two extreme 
phases in the labour movement — 
dynamism and stabilization. He is 
aware, of course, that these concepts 
can only be terminological approxi- 
mations (or an admissible idealiza- 
tion of reality), but in some parts of 
the book, especially those dealing 
with the contemporary period, the 
author puts too great and exclusive 
a stress on one or other of these 


' concepts. There is no doubt that the 
' British labour movement today is 


characterized by stability rather than 
dynamism; but just for that reason 
I would have liked a more searching 


' analysis of what dynamic and non- 
-f conformist factors there still are. 


The pessimistic picture of the 
present-day movement and its elite 
contained in this part of the book 
unfortunately lacks a more extensive 
dialectical analysis of the feeble but 
emerging elements of protest against 
the conformist leadership of the La- 
bour Party. 

On the whole, however, it has to 
be emphasized that this book is an 
original achievement in a field of 
real importance of political sociology 
and politics itself. Bauman’s next 
comparative study will be eageriy 
awaited, and the hope is to be 
expressed that in it he will be able 
to expand his generalizations on the 
basis of British material and subject 


' them to a further check. 


Jerzy J. Wiatr. 


/UNEARNEST ESSAYS 


| Miniatury krytyczne [Critical Minia- 


tures]. By Andrzej Kijowski. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1961. 260 pp. 


Andrzej Kijowski (born 1929) is 


» 4 well-known literary critic and 


Writer — he has published two vol- 
umes of short stories and one nov- 
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unearnest essays 


el, land Critical Miniatures is his 
second book of literary essays. Des- 
Pite its title it has little in common 
with literary criticism as such and 
comes wholly under the heading of 
literrary essays. A reader acquain- 
ted with Polish inteilectual currents 
will have no difficulty in tracing 
the book’s sources of inspiration. It 
has to be admitte dthat these are 
unimpeachable. Kijowski very care- 
fully follows the most seminal minds 
in Poland, intelligently assimilat- 
ing their ideas and giving them a 
wide currency in his essays, which 
are often far more readable than the 
originals which inspired them. His 
style is concise, very clear, the mean- 
ing not being clouded by obscure 
allusions and mental gymnastics. An 
idea, expressed by others clumsily 
and tortuously is given a high liter- 
ary gloss and lambency; it almost 
becomes an aphorism, a memorable 
epigram, paradox or intellectual 
joke. In fact, Kijowski does not 
always agree with his intellectual 
stimulators. He is an excellent pop- 
ularizer and a sharp critic in equal 
measure. A learned and involved dis- 
sertation is exploded in a few 
crushing sentences; Kijowski has a 
scathing sense of humour and his 
ridicule is deadly. All this has re- 
sulted in one of the most attractive 
tours round Polish intellectual life 
of the last few years. 


The essays deal with a wide va- 
riety of problems. The need for a 
programme of work in the cultural 
field, the question of an ongmal 
Polish style in the arts, contempo- 
rary Polish themes in literature — 
all these problems are _incisively 
handled. 

Deep-seated ideological conflicts 
came to the surface in Poland in a 
discussion about the different gene- 
rations of writers. Kijowski sums 
up the experience and characteristic 
attitudes of what he considers are 
three generations of writers current- 
ly at work: those who began their 
artistic career at the time when 
Poland regained her independence 
after the First World War; those 
whose lives and writing were shaped 
by their opposition to Fascism; and 
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finally those, the youngest, whom 
Kijowski calls “brides without a 
dowry”. He is particularly interested 
in the problems of young artists not 
only in Poland but in the whole 
world. A considerable number of 
his essays are devoted to the inter- 
relationship between Polish and 
world culture, which has been the 
centre of stormy arguments since 
1956, when a comparison became 
possible. 


Towards all these issues Kijow- 
ski displays a highly ambivalent 
attitude, suggesting contradictory 
conclusions. This can be regarded as 
frivolity, but I am inclined to think 
that it is really a kind of conscious 
programme. From this point of view 
it is interesting to quote Kijowski’s 
definition of criticism: “After all 
criticism is the voice of contempo- 
rary ignorance in literature.” Still 
more significant is this dictum: “The 
whole pleasure of the humanities 
lies in their ability to create false 
orders.” It is not surprising then 
that Kijowski is not averse to draw- 
ing up contradictory orders for he 
seems to assume their falsity in 
advance. This attitude is not without 
its intellectual attractions. Kijowski 
postulates that there is no single 
truth; on the contrary, he is con- 


Foreign bookshelf 
NO CARTE BLANCHE 


No Carte Blanche to Capricorn. By 
Edouard Le Ghait. Bookfield 
House. New York, 1960. 114 pp. 





It has become a commonplace 
that people at large do not care 
about the threat of nuclear warfare, 
that they go about their daily occu- 
pations and attend to their pastimes, 
as if nothing were the matter with 
our brave old world. Edouard Le 
Ghait, author of a little book under 
the strange title No Carte Blanche 
to Capricorn, but with the all-too- 
familiar big red mushroom cloud on 
its cover, sounds convincing enough 
when he says: 


vinced that there are many and that 
they can be contradictory. Fortup. 
ately, he is at least consistent in one 
of his attitudes — he is at pains 
practically and theoretically to pro 
ve that in everyday life the critic is 
“a fundamentally superfluous figure 
If the critic writes what he really 
knows,” “he suggests,” he will do an 
injustice to the work he is review- 
ing, to its author and to his pub- 
lic — by turning literature into a 
discreditable spectacle. When be 
writes about things he does no 
know — he is boring and ridiculous” 
Here, I think, we have reached Ki- 
jowski’s reasons for discarding the 
critical study, article and review in 
favour of the literary essay wher 
the main thing is to be readable 
interesting and stimulating. 
Critical Miniatures certainly 
makes enjoyable reading. It is ple- 
sant to agree with Kijowski and he 
is equally refreshing when one doe 
not agree. “Literature to be truly 
great”, Kijowski writes, “must enjoy 
itself, must be able to laugh 2 


itself”. In his essays Kijowski seems) 
to be playing with literary forms) 


and ideas; he enjoys himself in the 
capacity of critic and polemist. 





Henryk Berez : 
i 


“The public prefers to hear abou! 
bread, prosperity and pleasat! 
times ahead rather than abou 
those terrifying dangers who 
scope surpasses all understanding 
and against which it feels pow) 
erless”, (p. 13), 


The author isnot optimistic abou) 
the prospects of mankind in th 
atomic age: “If the arms race col 
tinues, chances are... that it wil 
sooner or later lead to war and, pe 
haps, to the end of the world.” & 
16). This thought is reiterated = 
various contexts and closes t= 
whole exposition with the bitter! 
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jronical remark on how historians 
of the future, granted there are any, 
will puzzle over the treaty on unin- 
habited Antarctica, the only agree- 
ment on demilitarization ever con- 
cluded by men, which in case of a 
conflagration might still make it 
possible to repopulate the earth 
with — penguins and seals. 

In spite of this, M. Le Ghait has 
produced and published his little 
book on the dangers of nuclear war- 
fare. Obviously — and fortunately — 


| his scepticism is not consistent: the 


effort he has made shows that first, 
he does not share the view of the 
balance of terror being a safeguard 
against nuclear war; second, he be- 
longs to those people of good will 


' who — hoping against hope — think 


they should bring to public attention 
the magnitude of the nuclear threat 
and force people to exert pressure; 
third, he submits, according to his 
own lights, possible solutions which 
need not be more fantastic or more 
unreasonable than living on a pow- 
derkeg, the latter expression sound- 
ing queerly out of another century. 
To us, in Poland, the book is of spe- 
cial interest, because of its attitude 
towards the Rapacki Plan. 

M. Le Ghait, a long-time Belgian 
diplomat and a research engineer 
by training and experience — as we 
are told by a note on the back cov- 
er — “resigned from government 
service in 1953, weary of having to 
serve policies he was not in a po- 


| sition to formulate. He has since de- 
voted a good deal of his time to the 


study of the implications of strategy 
in the missile age.” 


The metaphor of his title and the 


| book itself are intended as a warn- 


ing: don’t give the generals and 
politicians carte blanche or else — 
like Capricorn — you may land in 
heaven. Carte Blanche was the name 
of the NATO atomic exercises held 


taken from Greek mythology is too 
long to quote here, but it is telling. 
The titles of his chapters, like 
“Tight-Rope Walking”, “Brinkman- 
ship and Procrastination”, or “Bucks 
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and Bangs”, also make colourful 
headlines. But the rest is told in 
sober language, which tries to make 
complicated technical information on 
the paraphernalia of nuclear war- 
fare as comprehensible as possible 
to the non-specialist. It is also an 
attempt at straight-forward reason- 
ing, perhaps for the ears of those 
who have a say in decision-making; 
because 


“The advocates of disarmament 
cannot afford to depart from 
strict logic. The interests related 
to the manufacture of armaments 
have become so vast, so all- 
powerful and widespread that 
only a disarmament program that 
is crystal clear and formulated 
with impeccable consistency 
stands any chance against them.” 
(p. 91). 


There are a few proposals, some 
of which are familiar and commonly 
discussed, and some less known and 
even striking to the layman. The one 
on disarmament is a reminder that 
a “prudent lack of haste” has left 
mankind teetering on a_ tightrope 
because, with atomic weapons mul- 
tiplying, an accident or error in 
judgment is increasingly likely to 
precipitate war (p .22). To this M. Le 
Ghait adds the comment: 


“The half-heartedness with which 
the countries of the West have 
answered the advances made by 
Mr. Khrushchev in the past few 
years with an insistence and an 
obstinacy rare in a representa- 
tive of a big power reveals a 
disturbing lack of understanding 
on the part of Western leaders 
of the pressing need for a solu- 
tion of our problems. They seem 
to have forgotten that if politics 
is the art of the possible it is also 
one which requires the ability to 
seize favourable opportunities, 
and that these are often elusive”. 
(p. 22). 


What people are generally less 
aware of are some realities concern- 
ing the deterrent and here we learn 
a few hard and not easily digestible 
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facts. The nature of the deterrent 
should be protection for the popu- 
lation. But we are shown that nu- 
clear bases, whether underground, 
submarine, surface, fixed, dispersed 
or mobile, become less of a deterrent 
than a means of provocation, if they 
are situated in densely populated 
areas, relatively small and not very 
distant from the opponent. In places 
such as Europe, for instance, it 
is the well-protected bases them- 
selves, if anything, that stand a 
chance of being defended in case of 
nuclear war, but not the people, be- 
cause their countries would be cov- 
ered by a “sheet” of destructive 
power. Protected underground or 
submarine bases may survive but: 


“Public opinion in most countries 
does not yet realize that in the 
domain of nuclear strategy... de- 
fense of the nation, or its citi- 
zens, of its cities and its country- 
side is an impossibility!” (p. 34.). 


M. Le Ghait’s style is generally 
matter-of-fact and restrained; when 
he gets sharp and puts an exclama- 
tion mark, it stands out. 

“Standing a chance” does not 
mean invulnerability. This has not 
been attained and, therefore, the 
nuclear deterrent instead of being 
defensive turns offensive, making 
the character of the “balance” still 
more precarious and increasing the 
temptation to start hostilities. The 
fact that nuclear war is contempla- 
ted, in spite of the alleged balance- 
as-safeguard attitude, is borne out 
by the endeavours to “humanize” 
the weapon by inventing a “clean” 
bomb, free of radio-active fall-out, 
and also by the contemplation of 
nuclear warfare on a iimited scale. 
We are led through a maze of stud- 
ies and tests to learn that a clean 
bomb has not been invented, and 
then through a chain of possibilities 
to see that keeping a nuclear war 
“limited”, once it breaks out, is high- 
ly improbable. In any case, we are 
told: 


“Europeans should be well aware 
of the fact that a nuclear war 
which could be considered limit- 


ed by the United States woul 

for them, be total war.” (p. 72). 
And this brings us to the part devo. 
ed to disengagement, for it is Ey. 
rope which by some is considered 
“the most suitable theatre” for limi- 
ted war. We are reminded that a 
first the Rapacki Plan was favow. 
ably received by the West. But it 
was never followed up. The reason 
given why “ll the powers of Hell. 
were set in motion to reject it” ar 
that it “upset the plans of genera 
staffs and loomed as a serious threat 
to the interests of the host of pro 
fiteers of the cold war.” (p. 73). M 
Le Ghait then quotes extensively 
from the Polish memorandum ¢ 
February 14, 1958, dealing with 
control and inspection of the denuc- 
learized zone, and adds: 


“by displaying no desire to enter 
into discussion with the commv- 
nist countries regarding the con- 


trol methods they might be ready | 
to accept, the governments of the! 
Western powers have raised mos” 


serious doubts as to the sincerity 
of their desire to bring abou 
controlled disarmament.” (p. 74 


The plan would have been to the 
advantage of the whole populatia 
of the zone, emptying it of priority 
targets and reducing chances @ 
explosion in a highly sensitive ge 
graphical area. To the argument tha 
the area could be spanned by rock 


ets at any time and that, therefore | 


the plan serves no purpose, the at 
thor has an answer which — to ft 
layman at least — sounds very se 
sible: 


“What is the point of cramming 


Europe full of nuclear weapons) 
thus condemning it to total de) 


struction at the very outset © 
hostilities, if in the very nez 
future intercontinental missile 


are contemplated which will &f 
to reach any target in the wort) 


from any point on earth?” (p. 7 


The Rapacki Plan, we are tolé 
would have considerably lessene 


the chances of war, preventing * 
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at least one region the establish- 
ment of strategic bases uncomfor- 
tably close to either of the potential 
opponents (p. 79). But M. Le Ghait 
concludes on an optimistic note that, 
although the Plan remained “a dead 
letter in terms of concrete achieve- 
ments, we do feel it has had a great 
influence in the field of ideas.” (p. 
80). He, himself, proposes, as a pos- 
sible solution, a system which 
would combine the existing plans of 
nuclear demilitarization by zones. 
Being fully aware of the difficulties 
involved in the overall problem of 
disarmament, he submits that a 
beginning could be made by clearing 
certain areas or even fractions of 
state territories of arms, with a 
simultaneous setting up of control 
and inspection, the size or number 


| of these areas growing by stages. In 


support of this he says that no con- 
ceivable carrier, whether submarine, 
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airplane or satellite, could function 
indefinitely without the services of 
ground bases. (p. 98). 

There are other proposals and 
concepts in the book. It is difficult 
for the non-specialist to judge their 
technical merits or feasibility. But 
one thing is certain: we find in its 
pages a concern for the fate of hu- 
man beings, a good deal of serious 
thinking and warning, and an 
amount of common sense and good 
will that deserve attention and pon- 
dering. Another Western diplomat 
has joined the scientists and schol- 
ars, like Bertrand Russell or C. 
Wright Mills, in protest against a 
policy which the latter has labelled 
“crackpot-realist”, a policy based on 
the principle si vis pacem para bel- 
lum. For the principle has become 
utterly obsolete in the atomic age. 


F. K. 
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LITERATURE 


JAN STANISLAW BYSTRON: Ko- 
mizm |Humour]. Second, revised edition. 
Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 1960. viii + 437 pp. 
Cloth. $6.05 


This is both a theoretical essay on 
the essence and types of humour 
and an anthology of anecdotes, wit- 
ticisms, verbal and graphic jokes 
taken from various epochs, from old 
Polish down to the present day. 


ALEKSANDER MINKOWSKI: Wiel- 
ki poker [A Big Game of Poker]. Wy- 
dawnictwo Ldédzkie. L6dzZ, 1961. 202 pp. 
$0.65 


A new novel by a young Polish 
writer, set in the present day. The 
plot centres round the objective and 
subjective difficulties of a young 
engineer in charge of the construction 
of a factory in a small provincial 
town. 


SEWERYNA SZMAGLEWSKA: Za- 
powiada sie piekny dzien [It Looks 
Like a Lovely Day]. A novel. Czy- 
telnik. Warszawa, 1960. 333 pp. $0.90 


Seweryna Szmaglewska has written 
one of the best records of life in 
Auschwitz (O$wiecim), entitled Dymy 
nad Birkenau (Smoke over Birkenau). 
After over a dozen years she has 
returned to the same subject, now 
treated as a novel. The plot concerns 
the escape of three women from the 
camp. 


WOJCIECH WYGANOWSKI; Powro- 
ty i zabtqkania [Returns and Stray- 
ings]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1961. 
198 pp. $0.55 


82 


Three’ stories, highly original in 
form, combining realism with sur 
realism. To a certain extent they are 
inspired by Kafka, Meyring and _ the 
late Polish writer Bruno Schulz, but 
not under their direct influence. An 
artistically mature, late début. 


WOJCIECH ZUKROWSKI:  Skapani 
w ogniu [Bathed in Fire]. MON. War- 
szawa, 1961. 293 pp. $0.65 

A new novel by a popular author. The 
action takes place immediately afte 


the last war, when German and | 
Ukrainian gangs were still operating | 


in Poland, and a complicated political 


situation posed many difficult prob- | 


lems. Both human_ characters and 
human relations were at that time 
subjected to a “trial by fire’’. 


LITERARY HISTORY 


WACLAW BOROWY: O Zeromskim 
{Zeromski]. Dissertations and Essays 
Ed. Zofia Stefanowska. PIW. Warsz 
wa, 1960. 318 pp. $1.05 

A collection of papers on Stefan 
Zeromski, the leading Polish novelist 
of the first half of the _ present 
century, by a distinguished literary 
historian and theorist, professor o 
Warsaw University, who died in 199 


PIOTR CHMIELOWSKI: Pisma kt 
tycznoliterackie [Critical Works}. EH 
Henryk Markiewicz. Index by Maria 
Skalska. PIW. Warszawa, 1961. Vol. ! 
585 pp., 1 plate. Vol. 2, 498 pp. Cloth 
$5.70. (The Literary Studies Library) 

Selected works of one of the mos 
active 19th-century critics (1848-1904), 
a typical representative of ‘Polish 
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trend which after 
the collapse of the 1863 Insurrection 
reommended a renunciation of Ro- 
mantic ideals and advocated ‘‘positive’’ 
work to promote the country’s wel- 
fare. Service to society was to be 


positivism” — a 


literature’s assignment and Chmie- 
lowski evaluated it from that point 
of view. 


STANISLAW KASZTELOWICZ and 
STANISLAW EILE: Stefan Zeromski. 
A calendar of his life and work. Wy- 
dawnictwo Literackie. Krakdéw, 1961. 
57 pp., 49 plates. Cloth. $3.15 


A record of the writer’s 
life, his social and political work, 
intellectual interests, literary and 
ideological opinions, information about 


private 


his writing, as well as his position 
with his contemporaries and the 
reception given to his works. Ar- 
ranged chronologically and amply 


illustrated with photographs. Indexes. 


JAN WIKTOR: 
dzin [Jan Wiktor. 
day}. Ludowa Spodidzielnia 
eza. Warszawa, 1960. 156 pp., 


The writer, honoured by this work, 
has devoted all his literary and social 
work to the rural areas and to the 
peasant cause. This book consists of 
articles by several writers and critics 
about Jan Wiktor and his books, plus 
a bibliography of his works. The 
best-known are Wierzby nad Sekwanq 
(Willows on the Seine, 1933) and Orka 


W 70 rocznice uro- 
On His 70th Birth- 
Wydawni- 
5 plates. 


ma ugorze (Ploughing a Virgin Soil, 
1935), 
PHILOSOPHY 
ROMAN INGARDEN: Dzieta filozo- 


ficzne. Spdr o istnienie Swiata [Philosop- 
hical Works. A Controversy About the 


Existence of the World]. Vol. 1. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1960. 474 pp. 85.05 
The fourth volume of the collected 


works of a Polish philosopher  re- 
presenting the phenomenological trend, 
Professor of the Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity in Cracow, Includes the first 
part of his study on ontology and 
epistemology. 
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LINGUISTICS 


Odrodzenie w _ Polsce 
sance in Poland]. Materials from the 
Session of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, October 85 to 30, 1853. Vol. 3, 
History of Language, Pt. 1. Ed. 
M. R. Mayenowa and Z. Klemensiewicz. 
Published by PIW for the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences. Warszawa, 1960. 561 
pp. Cloth. $3.35 

A further volume in the com- 
prehensive publication which has been 
appearing for several years. Includes 
the Papers read at the session 
referred to in the title and the dis- 
cussion that followed. Presents, 
among other things, the results of 
research on the language of such Pol- 
ish Renaissance authors as_ Biernat 
of Lublin, Andrzej Frycez Modrzewski 
and Mikolaj Rey. 


{The Renais- 


HISTORY 


Dziatalnosé 
latach 
1878- 
1960. 


LUDWIK BAZYLOW: 
narodnictwa rosyjskiego w 
1878-1881 (The Russian Narodniki, 
1881}. Ossolineum, Wroclaw, 
272 pp. $2.85 

Deals with four years in the history 


of the Russian Narodniki vevolution- 
ary movement _ a period when 
its political action and terrorism 


reached their peak, The author, a Pro- 
fessor of Warsaw University, has 
drawn on a great number of 
as well as on Polish, Russian and 
West European monographs. 


sources 


JAN STANISLAW BYSTRON: Dzie- 
je obyczaj6w w Polsce. Wiek XVI- 
XVIII (A History of Customs and 
Manners in Poland, 16th-18th Century]. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1960. Vol. 1, 454 pp., 


61 plates, Vol. 2, 625 pp., 43 plates. 
Cloth. $8.35 

The most comprehensive picture 
ever produced of Polish life in the 
past. Describes social strata, family 
and social life, religious and _ intel- 
lectual activity and literary work, 
schools, political life, the army, ma- 
terial civilization, The writer, a Pro- 
fessor of Warsaw University, is a 


sociologist and ethnographer. The 
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present edition (the first 


appeared 
in 1932) has been revised and supple- 


mented with additional illustrations; 
the design is particularly attractive. 


WITOLD HENSEL: The Beginnings 
of the Polish State. Translated by 
Hilda Andrews and Krzysztof Klinger. 
Polonia. Warsaw, 1960. 179 pp., 2 maps. 


WITOLD HENSEL: 
des Polnischen Staates. 
Leopold Widymski. Polonia. 
1960. 209 S., 1 Karte. 


Die Anfinge 
Ubersetzung 
Warschau, 


Archaeological excavations on a 
large scale began in Poland only 
after 1948. They have led to important 
modifications of views on such 
issues as Slav settlers on Polish ter- 
ritory, the origins of political organ- 
izations in that area, the formation 
of the Polish state and the basic 
factors in the development of Polish 
culture in early times. All these 
issues are explained in this popular 
book by an expert on Mediaeval 
archaeology, who is a Professor of 
Warsaw University and head of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences’ Institute 
of Material Culture. 


ROMAN ZBIGNIEW HRABAR: Hit- 
lerowski rabunek dzieci polskich. 
Uprowadzenie i germanizowanie dzieci 
polskich w latach 1939-1945 {The Nazi 
Kidnapping of Polish Children. Ab- 
duction and Germanization of Polish 
Children, 1939-1945}. Published by Slask 
for the German Section of the Silesian 


Restarch Institute at Katowice. Kato- 
wice, 1960. 150 pp. %0.40 
After the war the writer was the 


Plenipotentiary of the Polish govern- 
ment for the Repatriation of Polish 
Children and so has at his disposal 
first-hand knowledge. During the Nazi 
occupation some 200,000 Polish children 
were subjected to Germanization, and 
only some 15 to 20 per cent of them 
subsequently returned, 


GERARD LABUDA: Fragmenty dzie- 
jow stowianszezyzny zachodniej [From 
the History of the Western Slavs]. 
Pt. 1. Wydawnictwo Poznanskie. Poznan, 
1960. 312 pp., 6 plates. Cloth. %2.50 








A history of the Western Slay: 
covering a period (the close of th 
first millenium A.D.) when tendencice 
towards state organizations began 
emerge. The author is a mediaeyalis 
and Professor of the Mickiewicz Uni- 
versity in Poznan. 


WILHELMINA MATUSZEWSKA ané 


STANISLAWA LEBLANG: Strajk 
chtopski w roku 1937 [The Peasant 
Strike in 1937}. Archival documents 


Published by KiW for the Research 
Centre on Party History at the Polish 
United Workers’ Party Central Com- 
mittee. Warszawa, 1960. Vol. 1, 425 pp 
Vol. 2, 526 pp. Cloth. $2.19 

In 1936-37 Polish agriculture gut 
fered an acute depression, cated 
principally by the excessive mort 
gaging of peasant farms, a fall in the 
price of farm produce and a rise of 





unemployment in the rural areas. This 
was accompanied, on the one hand / 
by an upsurge of Fascist tendencies, | 
and on the other, by widespread 
resistance on the part of the peasants | 
led by left-wing parties, especially the | 
Communist Party of Poland, against 
the government. In 
broke out, with the peasants refusing | 
to deliver farm produce to the towns 
and to make purchases there. The 
present publication presents the 
archival material on this episode. 

Maciej z historyk 
geograf, 


Miechowa, 1457-1523, 
lekarz, organizator nauki ; 
[Mathias of Miechéw, 1457-1523, Histo- 
rian, Geographer, Physician, and 
Organizer of Science]. Published ») 
Ossolineum for the Polish Academy 
of Sciences‘ Committee on the History 
of Science. Wroclaw-Warszawa, 19% 
317 pp. $3.65 (Monographs on _ tht 
History of Science and Technology 
No. 15). 

A collective work about a 
scientist of the Renaissance 
several times Rector of the 
lonian University in Cracow. 


Polish 
period. 
Jagiel- 


Merkuriusz Polski 1661-1961. Ed | 
Adam Przybosé. PWN. Krakow, 1% 
489 pp., 31 plates, 2 maps. Cloth, “4% 

A re-edition, on its 300th ann 


versary, of the contents of all tt 
issues of the first Polish newspape 
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Finely edited and supplemented with 
a historical introduction, commentary 
and illustrations. 


KAZIMIERZ MICHALOWSKI: Pal- 
myre. Fouilles Polonaises 1959. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1960, and Mouton and Co., 
La Haye — Paris. 232 pp., 6 plans. 
Cloth. 


A description of the first stage of 
excavations by the Polish archaeo- 
logical expedition to Palmyra in 1959, 
led by Professor Kazimierz Micha- 


fowski of Warsaw . University. Part 
One deals with the excavations in 
the area of ‘Diocletian’s Camp’, which 


led to conclusions quite different from 
those of earlier expeditions. Part Two 
is concerned with the discovery of 
Zabda’s Tomb which contained many 
fine sculptures, including two _ poly- 
chromes. A list of objects found and 
of architectural details; plans; numer- 
ous illustrations. 


HENRYK SAMSONOWICZ: Badania 
nad kapitatem mieszczanskim Gdatska 
w Il potowie XV wieku [Research on 
the Capital of Burgher Concerns in 
Gdafsk in the Second Half of the 
ith Century]. Warsaw University, 
Publishing Department. Warszawa, 1960. 
12 pp. $2.10. (Works of the Warsaw 
University Institute of History) 


A study in Gdahsk’s 
history covering the period when the 
city evolved from a mediaeval trading 
port into the principal port of the 
Polish agricultural hinterland. Sum- 
mary in English. 


economic 


ETHNOGRAPHY 


Etnografia Polska 
taphy]. No. 3. Ed, Witold Dynowski. 
Published by Ossolineum for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences’ Institute 
of Material Culture. Wroclaw, 196" 
48 pp., 4 plates. $4.95 


The third volume in a_éeéseries, 
dedicated to the memory of the late 
Professor Kazimierz Moszynski, an 
ethnographer and ethnologist, author 
of the fundamental work Kultura lu- 
dowe Stowian (The Folk Culture of 
the Slavs). Includes a_ bibliography 


[Polish Ethnog- 
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Summaries of 
French and 


and a_ pen 
articles in 
Russian. 


portrait. 
English, 


GEOGRAPHY 
PAWEL EDMUND STRZELECKI: 
Pisma wybrane [Selected Writings]. 
Selected and annotated by Wactaw 
Stabczyhski. Translated from the 
English and French. PWN. Warszawa, 
1960. 270 pp., 2 plates, Cloth. $3.05 


The final volume of the _ selected 
writings of P. E. Strzelecki (1797-1873). 
who travelled in North and South 


America and explored Australia. In- 
cludes his studies and some interesting 
correspondence, both on personal and 
scientific matters. 


LAW 


ZYGMUNT KOLANKOWSKI: Zapom- 
niany prawnik XVI wieku Jan Laczyn- 
ski i jego Kompedium sqdow _ krola 
jegomosci [Jan Laczynski, a Forgotten 
16th-Century Lawyer and His “Com- 
pendium of Royal Law Courts’). A 
study in the history of Polish legal 
writing. PWN. L6édz, 1960. 135 pp., 
8 plates. $2.05 (Annals of the Torun 
Scientific Society, Vol. 63, No. 2). 

Jan tLaczynski was the forerunner 
of Polish legal writing. His principal 
work was not. discovered till the 
turn of the 19th century, and Zys- 
munt Kolankowski’s book is the first 
monograph on Laczynski. Includes a 
text of the “Compendium”, an anal- 
ysis of it, description of Laczynski's 
minor works, and bibliography. 


ECONOMICS 
JAN DANGEL: Zasoby mieszkanio- 
ludnosé w Polsce w latach 1945- 
Analiza statystyczna [Housing 
Space and Population in Poland, 1945- 
1950. A Statistical Analysis]. Published 
by Arkady for the Housing Institute 
at the Ministry of Building and Build- 
ing Materials Industry. Warszawa, 1960. 
96 pp. $1.15 (Vol. 2, No, 29). 
A concise picture of the housing 
situation in Poland, 1945-1950, with 
an outline of the pre-war conditions 


we i 
1950. 
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in that field, and aé_ description of Chapters: A Historical Outline of Pp 
war devastations; provides essential land’s Return to the Coast After 
statistics. Bibliography. World War I; Poland’s Second Retum 

to the Coast After World War Tf 

JEDRZEJ~ LEWANDOWSKI: Renta Polish Maritime Achievements During 
gruntowa w rolnictwie polskim (Ground 1945-59; The Development of Polands 
Rates in Polish Agriculture). PWG. Seactast; Summary. Numerous § statis 
Warszawa, 1960. 154 pp. $0.50 tical data and illustrations. 

An analysis of ground rates as 
seen against the background of the 
post-war changes in agricultural pro- ART 
duction (private peasant farms, co- 
operative farms, state farms). A com- ADAM BOCHNAK: Kaplica Zygmum- 
parison of prices of agricultural land towska [King Sigismuni’s Chapel]. 2nd 
in Poland before and after the last ed. Auriga. Warszawa, 1960. 31 pp, 
war. 64 plates. $1.25 (The Jewels of Poligh 

Art Series) 

TADEUSZ OCIOSZYNSKI: Poland A finely illustrated popular mone 
on the Baltic. Polonia. Warsaw, 1960. graphic work on one of the finest 
168 pp. monuments of Renaissance art in Pe 

A clear and concise outline of the land, a chapel with tombs of tt 
issues connected with Poland’s access royal family, built in 1533 at the We 
to the sea and maritime economy. wel Castle Cathedral in Cracow. 


All the books listed above can be ordered from 
“ARS POLONA” 
Krak kie Przedmieécie 7 


Warszawa 
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